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AID TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
EDITOR: 

Thank you for the articles on “the school aid 
question,” especially those of William Lee Mil- 
ler, Oscar Handlin, Father Virgil Blum and 
William B. Ball. As coauthor of the National 
Council’s letter to five hundred Protestant and 
Orthodox bishops and church executives noted 
in the New York Times article to which Mr. 
Ball refers in his article in September, let me 
make two comments: 

(1) Non-Catholics should welcome and ap- 
preciate full and fair exposition of the Roman 
Catholic position on constitutional and other 
issues of public aid for parochial schools, such 
as that by Mr. Ball. We do not seek silence of 
opinions with which we disagree, but open and 
frank civil discussions. In return, we expect 
to be given the same privilege of expressing our 
views with the same open-minded hearing we 
try to give those who differ with us. I will ad- 
mit that too often we have used the principle 
of “separation of church and state” as a slogan 
or battle-cry without explaining what we mean 
by it and why we consider it vital to the health 
of all the churches and of the whole nation. 
But that is no reason to dismiss it as a “shib- 
boleth,” as one of your correspondents (and an 
earlier statement by members of the hierarchy) 
does. To us it means the important ideal that 
the churches should “pay their own way” even 
in education, and that no one should be taxed 
to support a church (even his own) or the 
teaching of a religious faith in which he does 
not believe. Roman Catholics have not an- 
swered this scruple at all to my knowledge. 

(2) Mr. Ball is correct in pointing out that 
the constituency of the National Council of 
Churches is a four-year program of studies of 
church-state issues such as the school-aid ques- 
tion but by no means limited to it. But he is 
mistaken in his understandable conclusion that 
this is a mere propaganda move designed to 
impose a doctrinaire “line” on Protestants— 
even if that could be done. The New York 
Times article he quotes does indeed mention 
this study in the context of the school-aid con- 
troversy, but actually the case is the other way 
around: John Wicklein was interviewing me in 
regard to the church-state study when the letter 


lll tell the world 


to the bishops was cited as an example of the 
need for such study, and the example became 
the lead for his article, as is often the case. 
Our studies of church and state will not be 

an exercise in indoctrination. Various schools 
of thought will be considered including the 
position(s) of the Roman Catholic Church. But, 
though our practice is often confused and seem- 
ingly inconsistent, we do not start our study 
of principle de novo. There is a strong and 
long-standing conviction. among Protestants 
that public funds taxed from all the people 
should not go to the upbuilding of any church 
or its schools—or to all churches. We have 
been expressing a widely held consensus among 
Protestants in opposing federal aid to paro- 
chial schools, and it is our duty to do so. It is 
no more insidious for us to explain and educate 
our constituency on the principles and implica- 
tions of what many of them believe already 
than it is for Roman Catholics to do what Mr. 
Ball urges in the same article—the “setting up 
of programs of specific education for the Cath- 
olic layman.” Rather, we hope to render al- 
ready-existing and often emotion-filled beliefs 
of our constituents more rational, objective and 
articulate, and so find ways of adapting them 
to the needs of our whole society so that the 
laudable aims of our Roman Catholic fellow 
citizens can also be realized to the fullest ex- 
tent possible consistent with our principles. In 
this we welcome and believe we merit the co- 
operation and argument of our Roman Catholic 
brethren. 

Rev. Dean M. Kelley 

Ezec. Director 

Nat. Council of Churches of Christ 


Dep't of Wan Liberty 
New York, Y. 


EDIrror: 


Rev. Dean M. Kelley has very kindly sent 
me a copy of his letter regarding my article 
on the federal aid question. I am sure he real- 
izes that I did not attempt to describe as a 
“shibboleth” the use by many non-Catholics of 
the phrase “separation of church and state.” 
The term demands analysis. And this was 
what I was urging for the whole debate—that 
we talk knowledgeably. I believe that Dean 
Kelley and I share this desire in common. 
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As to the four-year program of studies which 
the National Council will undertake, this is an 
entirely desirable project. It was, as I said, 
announced in an article directly in the context 
of what I called—quite correctly—a “vehement 
denunciation of ‘the Catholic tactics.’” 

Wiliam B. Ball 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION VS. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Eprror: 

I can only voice full agreement with Prof. 
James M. Lee in his article in October when 
he writes: “A considerable segment of the 
diocesan press never fails to outdo itself in 
reporting to its readers that everything is won- 
derful in Catholic secondary education and that 
suggestions for improvement are pernicious and 
destructive.” I would go far beyond this. The 
censorship applied in the past even to the col- 
lege level when one is aware that here, while 
the controversy did percolate down to the level, 
at least on occasions, of publications such as 
America, THE CATHOLIC WorLD, Commonweal, 
etc., it did not appear in our diocesan press 
except in the form of half-truths, ridicule, and 
name-calling, such as “breast-beaters” and 
“self-styled intellectuals.” 

It would seem that before we can condemn 
every opponent of federal aid to the Catholic 
schools as a materialist, a secularist or as an 
enemy of religion, we must first clean our own 
house. Do we really expect the non-Catholic 
world to take seriously the teaching of the 
Church that the primary right and duty of the 
education of children resides in the parents 
when administrators and editors are apparently 
permitted to act on the premise that Catholic 
parents have no right to all information which 
has a bearing on the true status and quality of 
Catholic education. 


Informed parent 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEILHARD OR ST. THOMAS? 
EDITOR: 


A study of a cross section of Catholic writing 
in recent years reveals a flight from reality and 
increased interest in sheer fantasy. It would 
seem that the enemies of the Church have 
prepared bottomless pits in the theories of 
Marx, Darwin and Freud to trap the unwary. 
Unfortunately almost all young Catholic in- 
tellectuals have fallen into one or the other 
of these traps today. Now they are turning 
their backs on St. Thomas to follow the strange 
phantom-like figure of Teilhard de Chardin. 

It seems at this moment that the whole Cath- 
olic world is becoming unhinged. Let us hope 
that the coming Council will bring som order 
back to the present chaos. At this tragic mo- 
ment when Catholic scholars should be working 


on real problems that have arisen since the 
Reformation such as the rise of the money 
power, the national debt and the drift back to 
serfdom; at this moment when the whole mod- 
ern revolution with its main false prophets 
(Marx, Darwin and Freud) is reaching its in- 
evitable end, we find Catholic scholars treat- 
ing it as though we must go along with it 
whether we like it or not. They tell us that 
Marx was right .. . but they are deceived—the 
Church cannot ever make peace with the mod- 
ern revolution which seeks to destroy church, 
state and home. . . . The tragedy is that so 
many Catholic intellectuals are caught in its 
toils and may be destroyed with it. 
Edward O’Brien 
Colgan, Onterio 

Ed.: Our hope is that the coming Council 
will take note of advances in Catholic scholar- 
ship, especially in the fields of theology and 
biblical criticism. 


THE CHURCH IN ALGERIA 
EDITor: 

John Cooley in “The Church in Algeria” 
(November) calls attention to the old, old 
mistake Catholic churchmen are making in 
Algeria: “The Church in Algeria, being as we 
have seen, tied often despite itself to the strings 
of secular power, has found itself unable to 
take an open stand, beyond opposing torture 
and other violations of the laws of war.” It 
seems that century after century churchmen 
have to relearn that privilege is far more in- 
jurious to the Church than persecution. Must 
the Algerian churchmen wait till Algeria be- 
comes free and the hurricane of outraged popu- 
lar feeling strikes them as it struck the French 
clergy in the Reign of Terror? 

Armand Abadu 
Washington, D. C. 


MUST THE U. N. SURVIVE? 
EDITor: 

Re your editorial, “The U. N. Must Survive” 
(November). Why? So it can continue to de- 
velop new ways of fighting wars? Sample 
U. N. military strategies: (1) “Privileged Sanc- 
tuary” (Truman’s phrase but U. N. policy): 
when an aggressor nation attacks you, you fight 
the war on your own ground and not on his; 
otherwise you might be guilty of “provocation.” 
(2) “Staving off civil war”: when an aggressor 
nation attacks another nation, especially if that 
other nation is well governed, stable and 
strongly anti-Communist and especially if you 
have already guaranteed its self-determination 
(as the late Dag Hammarskjéld and Mongi 
Slim guaranteed _Katanga’s), why then you 
boldly attack, not a aggressor, but the victim. 
Surprise, 

end —— Christopher P. Dee 
New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Free Speech and 
Obscenity Censorship 


Tus RECENT CATHOLIC WoRLD seminar on “Freedom of Speech and Obscen- 
ity Censorship” was designed to analyze in depth a problem that has been 
causing destructive conflict on the American scene. Psychiatrists, lawyers, 
publishers, writers and critics met for an entire day at the Carnegie Founda- 
tion Building in New York City, in the shadow of the U. N. It was the first 
of a projected series of conferences on the First Amendment. 

Religious News Service described the seminar as “unique.” It was an 
innovation for experts of all faiths to gather under Catholic auspices for dis- 
cussion of this thorny civic problem. The core of the problem is how to recon- 
cile the First Amendment’s guarantee of freedom of speech and press with 
the censorship of obscenity. The chairman of the conference, William B. 
Ball, member of the New York and Pennsylvania bars, initiated the day’s 
discussions with an outline of the present status of legal thinking on control 
of pornography. He gave particular attention to the focal point of current 
controversies—the test of obscenity laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1957 in the Roth case. Justice Brennan, reading the major- 
ity opinion, established this test: “Whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient interest.” 

Material that conforms to this definition, according to the Roth decision, 
is not protected by the First Amendment. That Amendment protects only 
the communication of ideas that have some conceivable social importance 
end, said Justice Brennan: “Implicit in the history of the First Amendment 
is the rejection of obscenity as utterly without redeeming social importance.” 

The Roth test is somewhat of an improvement over the old Hicklin case 
ruling but it leaves many questions unanswered. William Dempsey, an at- 
torney from the District of Columbia, pointed out that thought control is 
not the business of government and that government cannot subject movies 
and books to censorship “unless they result in some evil that the state should 
control.” That is, the state should control antisocial acts, not mere thoughts. 
This leads to the knotty question: Does reading obscene material cause anti- 
social acts? (This question must not be confused with the question: Does 
reading obscenity cause bad thoughts and sinful actions?) By antisocial acts 
we mean especially sex crimes of violence. The panel discussions revealed 





that many psychiatrists deny that 
one can prove a causal relationship 
between reading pornography and 
sex crimes. Our courts proceed on 
the assumption that reading obscen- 
ity does cause these crimes but the 
conscientious jurist is reluctant to 
convict a news vendor on the 
strength of a dubious presumption 
that is under attack from psychia- 
trists. 

Dr. Ralph S. Banay, a penal psy- 
chiatrist and medical director of the 
Civic Center Clinic in Brooklyn, 
said that thousands of case histories 
of his patients had failed to reveal 
any significant relationship between 
the reading of salacious matter and 
the commission of sex crimes. He 
expressed doubt as to whether it 
can be scientifically determined to 
what degree mass media affect hu- 
man actions. The doubt arises from 
the fact that it takes long months 
of therapy to reach successfully into 
the depths of the subconscious. 

Rev. George Hagmaier, C.S.P., 
psychotherapist and coauthor of 
Counselling the Catholic, tended to 
agree with Dr. Banay. He expressed 
serious reservations about the pos- 
sibility of proving a clear causal re- 
lation between reading obscenity 
and sex crimes. He stressed parental 
excellence rather than censorship 
laws as the answer to the problem of 
pornography. The very early years 
of a child’s life are the crucial years 
of his emotional development, said 
Father Hagmaier, and parents 
should pay more attention to the 
healthy development of emotional, 
spiritual and mental attitudes in 
their children during these years. 
“The influence that has effect is not 


the violent book but the important 
people in the child’s early life.” 

Dr. Frederic Wertham, consulting 
psychiatrist at the Queens Hospital 
Center, New York, and author of 
Seduction of the Innocent, took is- 
sue with Father Hagmaier. He de- 
nied that expert and properly 
interpreted clinical evidence had 
failed to prove a causal relationship 
between reading obscenity and 
crimes of sex violence. He spoke in 
favor of legal bans on obscenity and 
charged that “psychological fallout 
coming through all media of com- 
munications today” is as lethal as 
atomic fallout. He attacked the 
“unlifelike” data of studies now be- 
ing published to prove that TV has 
no debilitating influence on children 
and he asserted that only clinical 
psychology methods can really de- 
termine the harmful effects of TV. 
He vehemently disagreed with the 
idea that a child’s formation has 
“jelled” at the age of seven and 
claimed that the child remains im- 
pressionable for many years after 
that. Dr. Wertham was a pioneer 
in fighting sex-violence pornography 
in comic books and in answer to foes 
of censorship, he recalled that legis- 
lation curbing these offensive comic 
books had very beneficial results. 
Dr. Carl J. Hoffman, psychiatrist at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School, agreed with Dr. 
Wertham and maintained that read- 
ing pornography does develop per- 
verted interests and leads to anti- 
social acts. 

The disagreement among psychia- 
trists points to the need for a more 
intensive study of the whole ques- 
tion of “effects.” The lawyer and 





judge are anxious for psychiatry to 
speak with a more unified voice and 
so they hope psychiatrists will en- 
gage in more clinical work on the 
problem. In the meantime, jurists 
cannot altogether ignore the old 
common-sense presumption that 
reading obscenity causes antisocial 
acts. As William Fanning, editor of 
The Catholic News, wrote by way 
of comment on the Catholic World 
seminar in his October 22nd issue: 
“There is undoubtedly a role in this 
controversy for ordinary common 
sense, which may without disputing 
observed facts question conclusions 
or at least ask for amplification. 
Under this heading comes the ques- 
tion of whether the fact that “ef- 
fects” fail to appear in clinical exami- 
nations means they must necessarily 
be nonexistent. To what extent 
will the patient, for instance, crimi- 
nal or not, attempt to conceal evi- 
dence of a cause-effect relationship 
in his case?” 

The “effects” controversy is only 
one of the problems that arise when 
we try to reconcile the First Amend- 
ment with obscenity censorship. 
Thereare legal difficulties that are al- 
most as baffling as the psychiatric 
puzzle. For instance, it is a firmly es- 
tablished principle of law that an ac- 
cused cannot be convicted under a 
law that a reasonable man cannot 
understand. Some lawyers feel that 
Justice Brennan’s test of obscenity 
does not furnish an ascertainable 
standard of guilt because of its 
vagueness. What are “contempo- 
rary community standards”? What 
is “prurient interest”? Father 
Charles Whelan, S.J., of the George- 
town University Law Center held 
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the view that we should expect in 
the law a natural reserve in language 
that reflects the natural reticence of 
the people to speak bluntly and 
starkly about obscenity. 

The term “contemporary commu- 
nity standards” at first seems im- 
precise and yet it is definite enough 
for ordinary legal purposes. Father 
Hagmaier suggested that such 
standards could be too low since 
certain sociological reports paint a 
very dark picture of American moral 
habits. The word “contemporary” 
however has not caused as much 
trouble as the word “community.” 
What community did the Supreme 
Court have in mind: a city, a neigh- 
borhood, a block? In his decision 
Justice Brennan treated with ap- 
proval the definition of obscenity 
laid down in the American ‘Law In- 
stitute’s Model Penal Code. There 
is good reason to believe, therefore, 
that the Court also approved that 
Code’s concept of “community” 
which said: “The divergence of 
custom [respecting obscenity] be- 
tween one state and another is prob- 
ably far less than differences be- 
tween various social and religious 
groups within any one state. Fur- 
thermore, since a large part of the 
responsibility in this area has been 
assumed by the national govern- 
ment enforcing federal obscenity 
legislation, a country-wide approach 
is almost inevitable.” In other 
words, the term “community stand- 
ards” refers to the national commu- 
nity. 

As a panelist, I took the position 
that the courts will bend over back- 
wards in the direction of freedom 
when applying these contemporary 
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standards. That is, the courts will 
tend to declare questionable mate- 
rials “not obscene.” In fact, since 
the Roth case, some pretty raw 
materials have been presented to 
the Supreme Court and they have 
refused to judge them obscene. The 
American bishops in their 1957 
statement on censorship took notice 
of this judicial tendency toward 
freedom: “Our judicial system has 
been dedicated from the beginning 
to the principle of minimal restraint. 
Those who may become impatient 
with the reluctance of the state 
through its laws to curb and curtail 
human freedom should bear in mind 
that this is a principle which serves 
to safeguard all our vital freedoms.” 

All of which means that, except 
in the case of special laws to pro- 
tect young people, the Supreme 
Court will not take a tough stand on 
obscenity. It will punish only ut- 
terly filthy material. But utterly 
depraved, “hard core” pornography 
is not the major menace. There is a 
vast amount of obscene material 
that makes some pretense of social, 
educational or literary value. As a 
panelist, I urged that this material 
should be handled if possible by way 
of self-censorship in the publishing 
and entertainment fields where the 
material appears. The NBC censor, 
for instance, is the Continuity Ac- 
ceptance Department. But the prob- 
lem can also be approached through 
the formation of committees of citi- 
zens with a sense of responsibility 
who will meet the pornography 
problem at its local source. Such 
committees should use only “sweet 
reasonableness” and the arts of per- 
suasion in dealing with erring news 


vendors. They should not engage 
in boycott, threats, intimidation, 
physical violence or blacklisting. To 
those who say that such civic-mind- 
ed persons are necessarily neurotics, 
Comstockians or prudes, it can be 
answered that the essential Ameri- 
can idea is that “we the people” are 
the guardians of public morality. 

An interesting sequel in this con- 
nection was that Mr. Roland E. 
Burdick of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, who was present at 
the seminar, made a subsequent 
visit to a New York citizens’ com- 
mittee I had lauded in my remarks. 
This group, the United Religious 
Council of Inwood, has twelve mem- 
bers representing the Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish congregations in 
the local community—in addition to 
two representatives of news ven- 
dors. At the meeting he attended, 
Mr. Burdick urged that parochial- 
school librarians and English teach- 
ers join with their opposite numbers 
in public libraries and high schools 
of the neighborhood to form a com- 
mittee to select lists of books recom- 
mended for teen-age readers. 

Philip J. Scharper of Sheed and 
Ward, Joseph Cuneen, editor of 
Cross Currents, and Richard A. Du- 
prey of Villanova University dwelt 
on the just demands of art as they 
are related to the censorship prob- 
lem. Norman St. John-Stevas gave 
a brief history of the struggles of the 
artist with the Law. The editor of 
The Wiseman Review (formerly 
The Dublin Review), St. John- 
Stevas pointed out that legal cen- 
sorship came in with the change- 
over from robust eighteenth-century 
literature to Victorian prudery. He 





said that the change was due partly 
at least to the introduction of com- 
pulsory education which resulted in 
a new “semiliterate” public in the 
nineteenth century. Catholic Eu- 
rope had not known obscenity cen- 
sorship by law. Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, for instance, was con- 
demned not for its obscenity but for 
its anticlericalism. Incidentally, St. 
John-Stevas engaged in a brief but 
lively exchange with Father Harold 
Gardiner, S.J., over the literary 
merits of Tropic of Cancer, the for- 
mer upholding the literary quality 
of the book, the latter taking the 
contrary position. 

The summing-up was done by 
Osmond K. Fraenkel, general coun- 
sel of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and Rev. Robert F. Drinan, 
S.J.,dean of the Boston College Law 
School. Mr. Fraenkel said that the 
battle for artistic freedom has been 
won and suggested that Catholics 
might do well to concentrate on laws 
designed to prevent distribution of 
pornography to the young. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is a 
bright prospect for the enforcement 
of such laws. In advocating special 
legislation to protect youth, Mr. 
Fraenkel was reaffirming the hopes 
for such legislation expressed by Mr. 
Ball at the beginning of the seminar. 

Father Drinan declared that 
Catholics should not be deceived by 
the theory that reading obscenity 
can have a “safety-valve” value for 
certain maladjusted persons. The 
theory is that some persons are less 
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apt to commit sex crimes if they 
can release their aggressions in fan- 
tasy. But Father Drinan asserted 
that obscenity is not only valueless 
but an offense against human dig- 
nity. He also maintained that our 
presentation of our stand on ob- 
scenity is inadequate. He claimed 
Catholics are considered “prigs” by 
the public because they have not 
made clear their positive intention 
in urging censorship. Restricting the 
liberty of publishers of pornography 
is done “for the sake of a greater 
freedom—so that we might increase 
the freedom of people who have be- 
come addicted to pornography.” 

The ordinary citizen, the non- 
professional, tends to think there is 
no problem in obscenity censorship. 
“If a book is obscene, ban it—and 
that’s that!” In exploring the sub- 
ject we found that the problem is 
complex and deep-rooted. There 
emerged however a consensus on 
certain points. For instance, it was 
generally agreed that further clinical 
studies are needed before we can re- 
solve the “effects” controversy. It 
also seemed to be the mind of the 
panelists that censorship laws de- 
signed to protect the young have a 
better chance of Supreme Court ap- 
proval and police enforcement than 
do laws to protect adults. From the 
ecumenical viewpoint, this sortie 
into a relatively unexplored sector 
of First Amendment problems tends 
to shatter the image of the Church 
as a monolithic body whose mem- 
bers have closed minds. 





Robert G. Howes 


Problems Facing 
The Lay Apostle 


Can the Sunday Mass experience be integrated into daily life? 
Are there latent dangers in Catholic organizations? 
Can Catholic colleges prepare graduates for parish life? 


P OPE JOHN, IN Mater et Magistra, says that the layman must 
notably expand his “personal Christian commitment in the world.” 
By the sheer logic of human experience, the camp of darkness has 
come to a similar conclusion about lay witness. In his “Third 
Program” for Communism, Khrushchev has said that “Communist 
ideas and Communist deeds should blend organically in the be- 
havior of every person” and that “It is the duty of every Com- 
munist in production, in social and personal life, to be a model in 
the struggle for development and consolidation of Communist 
relations.” 

Regardless of encyclicals or ukases and production figures, a 
competitive philosophy of life will succeed only in the measure in 
which it is activated by its lay adherents. The layman is the hope 
of both systems. The Soviet leader knows that even though we may 
muffle his propaganda and cut off trade, we cannot obliterate the 
example of millions of dedicated lay Communists in the world. 
Likewise Pope John knows that the foes of religion may circum- 
scribe the organized Church but cannot defeat the witness of 
innumerable dedicated apostles. 

In this article I am concerned neither with the universality of 
the lay apostolate as an experience nor with the academics of its 
theology. My interest touches on the laity in terms of their actual 
apostolic activity in the contemporary American situation. I as- 
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sume, to begin with, that all Cath- 
olics have a mission, that they are 
“sent” to the society in which they 
live, that more than ever in modern 
America the laity occupies a position 
of prominence both in religious and 
civic life, and that as yet the final 
direction of this prominence is un- 
certain. 

I speak as a belated army voca- 
tion, as a priest who spent most of 
his young adult life as a Catholic 
layman. As a priest familiar with 
lay Catholic activity from wide per- 
sonal experience at the parish, dioc- 
esan and national level, my purpose 
is to discuss what I judge to be a 
critical question and to discuss it 
with frank humility, aligning myself 
neither with the “let’s blame the 
clergy” nor with the “let’s blame the 
laity” camp. 


Tu PRIMARY ROLE of the laity in 
any religion, I suppose, is to give 
genuine evidence of the faith to 
which it subscribes. The role of the 
Catholic layman, then, is to bear 
witness to the “blessed assurance” 
and the social gospel of a Christ- 
commissioned Church in his milieu. 
This would seem to mean, for in- 
stance, that the Catholic teacher 
will somehow in the long run stand 
out from his confreres in his charity, 
patience and the general other- 
mindedness of his professional ac- 
tivity. It means that the Catholic 
worker will be distinguished for his 
careful language, his concern for the 
common good and for his aversion to 
physical violence. The Catholic 
management man will be noted for 
his stewardship of profit, for his par- 
ticipation in community affairs, for 
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In Mater et Magistra, Pope John discussed 
the task of humanizing and Christianizing 
modern civilization, a mission the Church 
fulfills mainly through her laity. There is 
no opposition between a layman’s self- 
perfection and his personal presence in the 
world, but he does meet with some real 
problems. Father Robert G. Howes of the 
Worcester diocese here deals with the spe- 
cific problems of the apostolate on the Amer- 
ican scene. Father Howes holds a master’s 
degree in city planning from M.I.T. and is 
the author of The Church and the Change. 
He concerns himself here not with theory or 
theology but with the factual situation in this 
country. 





his preoccupation with the welfare 
of his workers, all of course in terms 
of the common good. 

My primary point, then, is this. 
The Catholic lay witness, like the 
ambassador in foreign affairs, must 
approach the place of witness con- 
scious of and concerned for more 
than private advantage. “It is re- 
quired,” says John XXIII, “that a 
sane view of the common good be 
present and operative.” The Cath- 
olic lay witness cannot testify in 
terms of self-interest only, selecting 
from papal wisdom only what con- 
veniences him, and be true to his 
witness. There must be contin- 
uously involved in his testimony a 
larger view, something outside of 
and above himself, something which 
overrides personal prejudices. In 
short, when the lay Catholic wit- 
nesses he must somehow purge him- 
self of the selfish secular interests 
that infect our society. If this sug- 
gests a massive social-action effort 
by a Church itself free from par- 
tisan commitment, why so be it. 
Better slow support for the “com- 
mon good” than sudden spectacular- 
ism in behalf of this or that imme- 
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diate purpose which will, in the long 
run, disadvantage the larger com- 
monwealth! 

The danger I suggest is this. 
Without personal purification, with- 
out careful sublimation, the lay wit- 
ness may quite possibly obscure and 
distort the total truth to which he 
supposedly testifies. The question 
before us here, then, is this: Do our 
Catholic lay people in America to- 
day impart a true, across-the-board 
picture of Catholic social teaching 
to the nation? Is there in contem- 
porary lay witness among us that 
optimism, that preoccupation with 
the “common good,” that high moral 
principle which should characterize 
one who stands on the Rock of 
Ages? And if there is not, what 
then? Suppose we presume here, 
for the sake of argument, that the 
impact of our Catholic laity on 
American society is today something 
less than it should be. What then? 


Basic TO AN understanding of the 
lay apostolate is the realization that 
the average layman faces life as a 
single individual. He has been in 
touch with Catholic education at 
one point or another. He may have 
perused the Catholic press sporadi- 
cally. He has, in most cases, studied 
the catechism, at least until Con- 
firmation but not far beyond that. 
In too many instances, there will be 
a vast gap in his Catholic training 
between the relatively adolescent 
discussions of Christian doctrine in 
which he has engaged and the ur- 
gent need for him to come up with 
adult attitudes on major personal 
and social problems. 

He will, in a distinct minority of 


cases, belong to a parish society but 
even here his attention may have 
been fixed on matters other than 
the maturing of his apostolic per- 
sonality. In short, his chief point 
of contact with the Church is at 
Mass on Sunday morning. Billy 
Graham calls his effort the “Hour 
of Decision.” With infinitely great- 
er significance, Sunday Mass is the 
hour of decision for the Catholic 
laity of America. 

There can be no doubt that fail- 
ure to contact Christ at the altar on 
Sunday is mainly responsible for the 
poor witness of the nonpracticing 
Catholic layman. But what about 
the millions who do practice? Does 
their Sunday experience send them 
out of the churches with enough 
spark to last them through the en- 
tire week? And if it does not, the 
fault surely lies neither with the 
Holy Ghost nor with Him Who 
prompted St. Paul to cry out: “I 
can do all things in Him Who 
strengthens me.” 

The fault perhaps is twofold. 
First, the faithful themselves some- 
how fail to draw the full vigor from, 
and fail to sense the apostolic mean- 
ing of, the Mass. Second, the edu- 
cational impact of the Mass is not 
so ordered as to promote personal 
action from Monday through Satur- 
day. Obviously the Mass must be- 
come something much more vital in 
the everyday life’ of the Catholic 
layman. From the pulpit. in sermon 
and Scripture, the obligation of 
apostolic witness must somehow be 
translated more specifically into the 
language of daily duties. 

I suggest that we face the reali- 
ties of the present situation and ask 








ourselves: Does his Sunday experi- 
ence stimulate in the American 
Catholic a positive will to win man- 
kind for Christ or does it at best 
produce a half-conscious negativism 
dedicated to salvaging as much as 
possible from the “wicked world”? 
There is in our times another im- 
portant aspect to this Sunday in- 
spiration. More and more Catholic 
pews hold professional men and 
women of various competences and 
situations: doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, editors. If it was the tragedy 
of the nineteenth century in Europe 
that the Church lost the working 
classes, perhaps it is part of the 
tragedy of twentieth-century Amer- 
ica that we have largely lost any 
effective inspirational hold over the 
“influentials,” the brass roots, the 
professional classes. Educationally, 
to meet this challenge, the content 
of the Catholic hour of decision 
needs to be fitted to the capacity 
and character of those who. are 
charged with bearing witness. 


A noruzs POINT OF contact be- 
tween the Catholic laity and the 
Church in America is through 
Church organizations. There are 
many such organizations today, 
some proudly official, others on the 
fringe. With sincere applause for 
the initiative and dedication in- 
volved in most of these associations, 
I suspect there are also dangers. 
One hazard of Church organiza- 
tional life is that members of some 
of these groups may fail to see the 
forest because of the trees, may fail 
to realize the vast proportions of the 
universal Church because their own 
organizations loom so large in their 
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personal perspective. There is the 
danger that members of these or- 
ganizations may become so con- 
cerned about their vested interests 
that they become reticent about 
making common cause with other 
Church groups working a similar 
field of apostolic endeavor. On the 
other hand, apostolates which 
clearly require independent admin- 
istration may be jealously preserved 
in subsidiary situations. 

All this, of course, is a difficulty 
frequent in a Church with growing 
pains. I mention it specifically be- 
cause it does overlap into the lay 
apostolate although it is not pecu- 
liar to it. 

There is a danger also in the or- 
ganized lay apostolate in the area 
of personnel. Perforce ninety-nine 
per cent of our organized lay apos- 
tles are committed elsewhere. The 
working day, as distinct from the 
after-hours apostolate, is dedicated 
to an outside, secular purpose. 
Priests do not marry so that no 
personal commitment may mar 
their. sacerdotal objectivity. They 
spend long years in the seminary to 
cut away from themselves ties which 
might warp their sacerdotal useful- 
ness later on. So long as the Cath- 
olic layman speaks for himself in a 
technical area, such as economics, 
politics or social science, he need 
make no such renunciation. When 
he speaks in any fashion for the 
Church, however, he confronts the 
danger that his partisan position in 
the world may act to disturb the 
equanimity of his moral judgment. 
If he does not transcend that par- 
tisanship, the accusation may be 
validly made against him and 
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against us: “You are utilizing the 
Church of Christ to further a sel- 
fish interest without ever having ob- 
jectively assessed the total situa- 
tion.” 


S URELY, ONE OF the most abundant 
areas of recruitment for the lay 
apostolate should be among college 
alumni. Yet it is claimed again and 
again that the typical Catholic col- 
lege graduate is not pulling his full 
apostolic weight in the community. 
If there is a fault somewhere along 
the line here, what then? North- 
western’s professor emeritus Baker 
Brownell once accused the colleges 
of America of not adequately pre- 
paring our young people for family 
life later on in a small community. 
Perhaps a similar charge might be 
made against our Catholic colleges. 
We may not be preparing our gradu- 
ates for contact with Christ at that 
point at which ninety-eight per 
cent of their subsequent religious 
experience will most likely evolve— 
in the local parish church. 

I do not mean to put the blame 
wholly on our magnificent educa- 
tional faculties. Some of the fault 
for the gap between Catholic edu- 
cation and the Catholic lay aposto- 
late—if such a gap indeed exists— 
must perhaps rest also with parish 
administration and direction. I sug- 
gest, nevertheless, that rather than 
abstracting the young college Cath- 
olic from his parish and setting him 
up on a spirituality based on long- 
distance theory and pure intellec- 
tualism, our colleges and our par- 
ishes, by way of preparation for the 
graduates’ future, might well ponder 
some sort of four-year program suit- 


ably designed to demonstrate to the 
maturing lay Catholic mind the pos- 
sibilities of social action at the par- 
ish level. At the same time, our 
parishes and dioceses must face up 
more realistically to the existence 
of what Pope Pius XII called “great 
social problems which Catholics 
must face from now on [which] ex- 
tend ‘beyond the restricted organi- 
zation of the parish. Here a narrow 
spirit would be harmful to every ef- 
ficacious achievement; the impulse 
and co-ordination ought normally 
to come from a higher source. And 
the parish ought to respect these 


new conditions.” 


T ene IS ONE other important as- 
pect of the lay apostolate which 
keeps cropping up with increased 
frequency. This involves the rela- 
tionship between the Catholic lay- 
man and the Catholic cleric in the 
evolution of Church social action. 
We have already seen in the priest- 
workers’ experiment in France the 
dangers of trying to identify a por- 
tion of the clergy with specific sec- 
tors of lay life. I do not propose 
such identification here but cer- 
tainly there are and will remain 
areas of social action in which both 
clergymen and laity operate and 
often in disparate directions. In 
such circumstances it is by no means 
surprising that there will be, and 
are today, complaints of ignorance 
coupled with dictatorship or hos- 
tility on the part of some of the 
clergy assigned to work with com- 
petent lay social-action groups. 
I suggest that out of all this two 
paramount principles emerge. (Re- 
member, I speak here of a lay group 








which purports in some way to 
speak for the Church or which 
bears openly the name Catholic and 
is so identified in the public mind.) 
First, it is not proper that such a 
group should operate wholly free 
trom hierarchial notice. There are 
few more serious steps that any 
human organization can take than 
to commit the Church of Jesus 
Christ to its program. At some 
point, not in abject submission but 
rather in healthy humility, the or- 
ganized lay apostolate must stand 
under the overview of the hierarchy. 
Second, it is not right that compe- 
tent lay apostles should be frus- 
trated in their social effort by a 
technically ignorant and unpro- 
gressive cleric. 

What I propose frankly, in order 
to escape each danger, is partner- 
ship! God knows we need apostolic 
laymen. God knows, too, we must 
exercise almost extreme prudence 
before we permit the Church, even 
on its fringes, to stand committed to 
any particular social-action position. 
Eventually, I would hope to see 
each lay group in a specific area of 
social action—say housing or labor 
—associated with a priest who him- 
self is technically competent in the 
said area of action so that the one 
can supplement the other, so that 
there will be the chance neither of 
imprudent action nor of ignorant 
dictation. 

I fully realize that this is the 
ideal, but until it happens I’m afraid 
the problem will remain. Till then 
there is need for much patience in 
the vineyard, and much humility in 
both the lay and the clerical camps. 

I suspect it all comes down finally 
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to the question of technique. Some- 
how the average layman is not per- 
sonally moved by his Sunday experi- 
ence or by the organized lay apos- 
tolate. The great collective reality 
of grace does not break down enough 
into individual action. The Gospel 
and the Sacrament and the Organi- 
zation are not translated enough 
into personal responsibility in what 
is, at best, an amoral society. With 
the God of fire on his tongue, some- 
how the typical Catholic communi- 
cant fails to draw the most obvious 
conclusion, that this fire must purge 
his own character and then burn 
bright all week long in his office, his 
school, his factory, his farm. 


A:emor THE THEORY designed to 
remedy the fault is available. Grace, 
more than adequate to our need, is 
now and forever at hand. In the 
area of technique and in terms of 
the above reflections I suggest we 
ponder these points: 

(1) The Sunday Mass, both as 
sacrament and as education, must 
be made more personally meaning- 
ful in the life of the individual Cath- 
olic layman. 

(2) The clergy must concern it- 
self more widely with encourage- 
ment of the lay apostolate. It is 
apostolic folly for a churchman to 
say of any major area of social life: 
“This is lay business; I have no 
need to interfere or even to lend my 
encouragement.” As part of this 
revivified clerical concern, more 
priests must be trained in specific 
social-action areas to work with 
technically competent lay groups. 

(3) More than twenty times in 
Mother and Teacher John XXIII 
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refers to the “common good.” “Fun- 
damental” to winning the world for 
Christ, he reminds us, is “the striv- 
ing for individual or group interests 
within the framework of the com- 
mon good.” Any person, lay or 
clerical, who claims to speak for the 
Church must do so as a witness free 
from particular prejudice and con- 
cerned only with accommodating 
his special commitment in terms of 
the larger and perduring common- 
wealth. I can conceive of few trage- 
dies more serious for the lay apos- 
tolate than that the total moral 
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position of the Church in social ac- 
tion in the United States should be 
warped to advantage this class or 
that group rather than the Ameri- 
can people as a whole—viewed in a 
context not of days but of decades. 

Mr. Khrushchev sees a “tremen- 
dous educational significance” in 
“the power of example in public af- 
fairs and in private life, in the per- 
formance of one’s public duty.” We 
Catholics have known this for cen- 
turies. There is urgency now in 
these United States that we move 
from knowledge to prudent action. 


A Chant For Advent 


JAMES BONK 


IN a loneliness of purple cloaks 
and slow white woolen days; 
beneath the slanted brittle slate 
of cold, unworthy roofs, 


we wait for You. 


In the yellow flicker of smoking 
grottoes, in the awed faces 
of dumbstruck images rigid 


in the stable straw, 


we look for You. 


Until the night of Your soft coming, 
when You blaze again 

in the green gold branches, igniting 
the dryness of our adoration, 


to light our year. 








Ecumenics: 





Council 
Preparations: 
A Protestant 
View 


An interview with Dr. Claud D. Nelson 


Dr. Claud D. Nelson is a Methodist minister. He spent six 
weeks in Rome last spring as a special correspondent for Religious 
News Service interviewing officials working on the preparations 
for the Second Vatican Council. The Christian Century recently 
published a series of articles by Dr. Nelson dealing with the signifi- 
cance of the preparations for the Council. 

For many years he worked for ecumenical development in the 
Y.M.C.A. and was engaged in student work and war prison camp 
work both in the United States and Europe. In his own college 
days as a member of the “Y” he was deeply moved by the urgency 
of Christ’s prayer for unity, “That they all may be one... that 
they may be one in Us, that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me” (John 17:21). Through his Y.M.C.A. activities 
he came to know many of the present leaders of the World Council 
of Churches, including Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, whom he first 
met in 1921. Until recently Dr. Nelson was executive director of 
the department of religious liberty of the National Council of 
Churches. At present he is serving as special consultant on inter- 


religious relations to the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 
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What significance do you attach to the calling of a council at this time? 


When Pope John was elected, he expressed his concern about the disunity 
of Christians. Father Charles Boyer, S.J., in an article printed in Rome 
several days before the Pope announced the calling of a council, observed 
that in view of the Pope’s many years of experience as a diplomat and in 
view of his experience in the Near East and eastern Europe, it was indeed 
providential that he should have been elected Pope at a time of “full ecu- 
menical movement.” 

Pope Pius XI considered calling a council in 1922, and the matter was 
raised again under Pius XII, but I think that there has never been an occa- 
sion in modern history when the outside pressures on Christians, and on the 
Christian churches, have been greater than at the present. Fortunately, 
strong forces in the direction of unity, understanding and co-operation have 
been at work within the whole Christian community. The Pope, I think, 
has seized on an inspired moment in history to call a council. The Orthodox 
held a meeting at Rhodes during the last week of September in preparation 
for a pan-Orthodox synod, and from November 18th to December 6th the 
World Council of Churches will hold at New Delhi what I am sure will be 
an important world assembly. 


Do you think that the Council will live up to the evident hopes and 
dramatic efforts of the Pope to forward the cause of Christian unity? 


Whatever the formal actions of the Council, the cause of unity has been 
greatly advanced by the manner in which the Pope manifested his interest in 
Christian unity at the time he summoned the Council. The terms in which 
he announced his hopes and his purposes in calling the Council give ample 
scope for any progress and advance toward unity such as the most ecumeni- 
cally minded Catholics might envision. As I have said on other occasions with 
regard to the World Council of Churches, so much has happened in the ecu- 
menical movement now that I don’t think there will be any turning back. 

The creation of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, so far as 
non-Roman Catholics are concerned, seems to be as important an event as 
the summoning of the Council. Created by Pope John in connection with the 
Council, “as a token of our affection and good will toward those who bear 
the name of Christians but are separated from this Apostolic See, to enable 
them to follow the work of the Council and to find more easily the path by 
which they may arrive at that unity for which Jesus Christ prayed so ardently 
to His Heavenly Father,” the Secretariat can be viewed in relation, not just to 
the Curia, but to the entire Roman Catholic communion met in solemn 
council. 


At the present time we are in a kind of no man’s land, and I think it was 


Unity, we can work toward now; actual reunion is still 
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in the distant future. I do not think that either the Pope or his associates 
expect that this Council will be able to cover all the ground which has to be 
covered before we can begin to think in terms of the actual reunion of sepa- 
rated churches. 

As far as the actual work of this council is concerned, I realize that 
Catholics say that there will be no “changes” in the doctrines of the Church. 
However, as friends, perhaps Protestants may adopt the terminology used by 
Catholics when they speak of the “development” of doctrine. Some develop- 


ments would certainly make the cause of unity progress faster and with 
greater ease. 


What would Protestants like to see come forth from this Council? 


The Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity has already received some 
suggestions from Protestants and other Christians, and the Pope has already 
personally voiced his gratitude for these suggestions. 

I think that many Protestants would be interested in having the Council 
take up the whole question of religious liberty: the principle of the freedom of 
the individual to follow his conscience, and the specific problems of religious 
minorities in Catholic countries. 

It might be, too, that the Council could facilitate the adoption of a com- 
mon version of the Bible to be used by all the Christians of the English- 
speaking world. 

I hope that the Council will, whatever else it does, maintain the climate 
that now exists, and that it will not place any new obstacles in the way of 
Christians living and working together. 

With regard to religious liberty, I am not sure that much will be said 
doctrinally. However, I would hope that the official position can be made 
somewhat less restrictive, as done by Pope Pius XII in his address to 
the Italian Jurists in December 1953. I hope that this can be achieved in a 
context which would imply the necessity of joint effort and a sense of mutual 
responsibility for concrete situations so that the way might be opened for 
discussion of these problems with the leaders of these other Christian com- 
munions. 

It seems to me that this problem is becoming more urgent. We need the 
witness of all Christians that the inviolability of a man’s conscience is sacred. 
Catholics can hardly refuse to give others freedom of conscience when they 
themselves expect to be guaranteed the right by various countries and the 
U. N. not only to practice but to teach and propagate their faith in various 
mission lands. 

In an interview Cardinal Bea informed me that this matter might be 
brought before the Council by any one of three commissions: the one for the 
promotion of the unity of Christians, the theological commission or the com- 
mission on the missions; or two or all three of these might present the matter 
jointly. He said that the teaching of Pope Pius XII in his address in 1953 was 
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papal teaching, and would not be “eroded” by the Second Vatican Council. 
Some of the most troublesome questions arose, he said, in areas long occu- 
pied by Catholics which are now the targets of vigorous evangelism by Protes- 
tant missionaries who, in many cases, are not affiliated with the member 
bodies of the World Council of Churches. Hence, he said, the influence of the 
ecumenical movement has been blunted somewhat in this regard. 

He referred to a recent statement by a South American prelate that in 
spite of the hierarchy’s good will and correct position, it was not always pos- 
sible to prevent manifestations of intolerance in parishes where neither the 
Catholic pastor and his flock nor their Protestant neighbors possess ecumeni- 
cal restraint. Noting also the inadequacies of human beings who are only 
semi-Christianized, the Cardinal spoke of the difficulty of distinguishing 
properly and practically between a legitimate, obligatory Christian witness 
and an unbecoming, indelicate proselytism. He stressed, however, that the 
Council would not impede the cause of religious liberty. 

As I mentioned, I would welcome any moves which would facilitate the 
adoption of a single translation of the Bible which could be used by all 
Christians, whether Protestant or Catholic, in the English-speaking world. 
I think Protestants in general welcome the signs of growing Catholic interest 
in Bible reading, and excellent popularizations such as the Paulist Press Bible 
Series. With regard to doctrine, Protestants would welcome some fuller 


recognition by the Catholic Church of the authority of the Sacred Scriptures. 


You mentioned the world assembly of the World Council of Churches 
at New Delhi. What will be the significance of this meeting? 


If the assembly votes to admit the Russian Orthodox to membership in 
the World Council, and if it votes to integrate with the International Mis- 
sionary Council, then the scope of the ecumenical movement as it has been 
institutionalized in the World Council will have been considerably enlarged. 
There will be several Catholic observers at New Delhi, including Father 
Edward Duff, S.J., and I think that all Catholics should take a lively interest 
in the proceedings of this assembly. Catholics now are working in one ecu- 
menical climate with others, and hence they should be alert to whatever is 
done at New Delhi. 

I might add that, for the time being, I think that it may be more con- 
venient and more fruitful for the Vatican and for Orthodox leaders, especially 
the Russians, to make contact with each other indirectly and quietly through 
World Council channels, rather than directly and formally. 


We have been talking about Protestants. What do you think the Ortho- 
dox would like to see emerge from the coming Council? 


Many of the Orthodox laymen with whom I have spoken immediately re- 
ferred to the long-standing nontheological factors of division between the 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics. For instance, a Serbian layman blamed 
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Roman Catholics for wartime massacres of Orthodox Serbs. These laymen 
did not seem to be very hopeful of any progress as a result of the Council. 

Some of the more intellectual Orthodox laity and clergy hold that Rome 
had departed from “orthodox” Christianity long before the break in the 
eleventh century. Hence they see little hope of remedying the situation. 
Others, however, have remarked to me that they see some very surprising 
developments taking place. They think that it will be worth-while to enter 
into a “dialogue” with Rome, and they believe that the Holy Spirit is still 
present in divided Christendom. 

Some Orthodox leaders feel that the time has come to end the situation 
in which religious institutions appear ready to spend themselves in conflict 
with each other, while all the time a mad world seems bent on self-destruc- 
tion. These leaders are hoping and praying that the Council will do some- 
thing to help to remedy the present state of affairs. 

When I was in Rome I talked with Cardinal Agagianian and he made it 
clear to me that he was fully aware of the age-old, still current causes of Cath- 
olic-Orthodox division. At the same time he made a point of stressing that 
any discussions would have to be governed both by charity and by “uncon- 
ditional submission to truth.” He said, however, that he was greatly encour- 
aged by the willingness of the Orthodox, especially, to explore afresh the doc- 
trines of the Church and to engage in discussions with Catholic theologians. 

The Cardinal, who belongs himself to an Eastern Rite, also pointed out 
that to speak of the Orthodox Church is unrealistic since there are actually 
many Orthodox churches, and there is no central authority which can speak 
in the name of all of them. The Cardinal strongly supported the Pope’s 
warning against considering this Council to be a council of union like the 
Council of Florence in 1437. The Cardinal said that the agreements signed at 
that Council had been ignored afterwards, having been entered into hastily 
and out of immoderate fear of the Turks, and that the Church today had no 
intention of repeating this fiasco. 

He said that nothing less is required than “the unity foreseen by the 
Gospel,” and while the Council would not be a council of reunion it would 
be the “evangelizer of unity.” He observed that in the quest for the unity 
of Christians, the times are changing, asperities are diminishing and the at- 
mosphere is propitious for a large-scale ecumenical effort. 

Later, when I talked with Cardinal Bea, he said that he was not in- 
clined to expect any significant action from the Orthodox side until after 
the proposed pan-Orthodox synod for which no date has been set. This, of 
course, parallels the Roman point of view that the Second Vatican Council 
will prepare the way for some significant action later in the direction of unity. 


Do you think that the recent visit of representatives of the Pope to 
Patriarch Athenagoras in Istanbul had any unusual significance? 

I think that the visit is an encouraging sign. Previously I had felt that 
there was a very unfortunate gap in the preparations for the Council as the 
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Patriarch had been most outspoken about his interest in the cause of unity. 

My Orthodox friends have expressed some disappointment that on the 
Catholic side Catholic-Orthodox relations have not been left entirely in the 
hands of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, traditonal views have 
been reiterated and no new bridges are being built. Perhaps there is still time, 
however. 

On the Orthodox side, I have the impression that they are not willing 
to be dealt with piecemeal; their unity is too precious to them to admit this 
kind of approach. Orthodox leaders, moreover, have assured me that they are 
not in the World Council as players in a game of ecclesiastical chess, or as 
any kind of a “front” for a general movement for return to Rome. They 
suffer spiritually at the sight of division among Christians but they are 
determined to bear witness for unity, as they understand it, both in their 
own internal affairs and in their external relations. 


Do you think that anything the Council might do would be helpful in 
creating a better relationship with the Orthodox? 


I have the impression from speaking with Orthodox friends that they 
will not give up their idea that unity is possible in every desirable and com- 
plete sense without a completely centralized administration and without 
complete uniformity. Therefore on the basis of that general attitude, and 
in view of their own historic experience, they desire a recognition of their 
equality, their status as an integral part of the Christian Church. In other 
words their principles leave them open to a policy of complete ecclesiastical 
reciprocity. However, so far as I can see at this time, Rome is not open to 
such a policy vis-a-vis the Orthodox. 

Father Francis Dvornik in his book The Ecumenical Councils (Hawthorn, 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, 1961) maintains that the 
Vatican definition of infallibility, properly understood, is very close to the 
Orthodox belief in the infallibility of the Church. Father Dvornik also deals 
with Photius of Constantinople in a manner markedly different from that of 
other Western historians and theologians. I am told that Father Dvornik’s 
scholarship is highly regarded. Hence, I feel that both the Second Vatican 
Council and the pan-Orthodox synod, when it meets, can do much to reduce 


the misunderstandings that have arisen between Roman Catholics and East- 
ern Orthodox. 


Apparently you feel that the prospects for the unity of Christians have 
become much brighter? 


Yes. I would say unhesitatingly that they are much brighter now than 
they were a century ago, and without minimizing any of the difficulties ahead, 
I think that the New Delhi assembly of the World Council, the Second Vati- 
can Council and the pan-Orthodox synod will all be working in the same 
climate. I have no doubt that genuine progress will result. 








The Emerging World of the ’60’s: 





Thomas Molnar 


The Decline 
of De Gaulle 


“When I want to know what France thinks, 
I look into myself for the answer.” 


I HAD TWO recent occasions to watch General de Gaulle at close 
range. These were the press conferences held in the President’s 
Elysée Palace on September 5, 1960 and then again last September. 
The contrast was striking. 

De Gaulle, as Latin politicians in general, but to a much greater 
extent, is a born actor who insists that the stage of his public ap- 
pearances be set in a magnificent style. The beautiful eighteenth- 
century palace not far from the Champs-Elysées lends itself to just 
such magnificence: the huge reception hall with its mirrors, gold 
and white walls, immense chandeliers and red-upholstered chairs 
forms a suitable milieu for the soldier-statesman who appears—at 
three o’clock sharp—from behind red velvet curtains and takes his 
place in front of some eight hundred journalists and TV camera- 
men. 

A year ago we heard the vigorous exposé—always without notes 
—of a brilliant and courageous man whose eyesight was failing but 
whose mental capacity was unbroken. The beautifully flowing lan- 
guage had the classical precision and elegance which appeals to 
Frenchmen of no matter what political persuasion, and the last 
sentence, after which the supreme actor disappeared again behind 
the red curtain, was calculated to leave us perhaps disagreeing, but 
admiring nonetheless. 
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Last September 5th I saw an old 
man, almost totally blind, with the 
perceptible head movements of se- 
nility and the fatigue of a no-longer- 
tolerable moral burden. The over- 
simplified analysis he made of the 
world situation, the unrealistic pic- 
ture he presented of Algeria and the 
Sahara, the way he ignored some 
very pertinent questions by journal- 
ists—all indicated that he no longer 
saw clearly and was judging by 
images in his own mind rather than 
by concrete data. What would have 
been inconceivable a year earlier 
now took place: the public which, 
agreeing or disagreeing, always en- 
joyed de Gaulle’s “performances,” 
was now painfully disappointed and 
quite bored; many were yawning, 
some even left the room before the 
end. When the General disappeared, 
there was only scant applause. 


Ix SPITE OF what I described as a 
contrast between the two press con- 
ferences, we should not conclude 
that something dramatic had taken 
place between September 1960 and 
September 1961. There has been a 
discernible pattern in de Gaulle’s 
ideas and conduct ever since he re- 
turned to the political scene in May 
1958. Some who have closely stud- 
ied his life and career even say that 
nothing surprises them in de Gaul- 
le’s actions: what they mean is that 
the dominant feature of the man is 
his immeasurable pride, his turning 
toward himself as an_ infallible 
source of theoretical and practical 
wisdom. As if to bear out this ob- 
servation, de Gaulle, indeed, an- 
swered thus an aide who asked re- 
cently whether the nation ought not 


The American press generally considers 
de Gaulle a liberal-minded statesman in con- 
flict with reactionary army generals. Dr. 
Thomes Molnar however sees him as an au- 
thoritarian leader lacking in political astute- 
ness who has alienated a popular force, the 
French army. Dr. Molnar is professor of 
French and world literature at Brooklyn 
College and is New York correspondent for 
the Paris weekly La Nation Frangaise. 





to be again consulted on the Gen- 
eral’s policies: “When I want to 
know what France thinks, I look 
into myself for the answer!” 

Once more, such statements ap- 
peal to the French sense of theatri- 
cality; and in our age when piti- 
fully smalltime politicos are often 
in exalted positions, the undeniable 
grandeur of de Gaulle’s personality 
and concepts strikes the public— 
whether in France or in the United 
States—as a sign of political wis- 
dom and moral greatness. But the 
public is to a large extent misled. 

Some day de Gaulle’s career— 
and its foreseeable end—will be the 
subject of tragedies. In fact, Henri 
de Montherlant’s drama, Cardinal 
d’ Espagne, now playing on the stage 
of the Comédie Francaise, is a veiled 
analysis of de Gaulle’s coldly pas- 
sionate clinging to power and even 
more to the idea of power. We must 
examine his personality and policies, 
as well as the present state of 
France, to see this tragic element 
with some clarity. 


Ix HIS BOOK The Edge of the Sword 
(1932), de Gaulle wrote that soli- 
tude is not only the great leader’s 
destiny, but also his best technique 
for exacting loyalty and admiration 
from those who follow. However, he 
has made of solitude a principle of 





government, which is a dangerous 
thing, for it implies isolation from 
people and events. Yet complete 
isolation is not possible, so that 
what has actually happened in the 
case of de Gaulle—as in the case, 
one is sorry to say, of many dicta- 
tors—is that individuals who are 
either self-seeking flatterers or who 
want to give his one-man rule an 
ideological bent manage to infiltrate 
his entourage. Thus it is known 
that for years, before and after 
1958, the Soviet Ambassador, Ser- 
gey Vinogradov, has been a steady 
visitor at Colombey-les-deux-Egli- 
ses, and has tried, not unsuccess- 
fully, to flatter de Gaulle’s ambi- 
tion of playing the arbiter’s role in 
the Cold War. 

On the other hand, it is quite 
an interesting but rather ominous 
phenomenon that the French Presi- 
dent likes to have recourse to 
frequent plebiscites on decisive politi- 
cal issues, and likes to expose him- 
self to the close contact and admira- 
tion of crowds. This behavior 
completes the above-mentioned pref- 
erence for solitude in a disquieting 
way. For let us not forget, that there 
is an aristocratic element in his 
character and philosophy which 
would make him normally more 
than distrustful of such mass mani- 
festations and of democratic meth- 
ods in general. He does not hide his 
contempt for Parliament, for the 
squabble of parties, for the appeal 
to mass sentiments. Yet, as so many 
popular tribunes, he needs the as- 
surance of mass approval, not be- 
cause of any democratic conviction, 
but in order to manipulate the duly 
elected National Assembly with the 
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help of the man on the street and 
popular pressure. 

In the meantime, however, de 
Gaulle has alienated practically all 
those who had been in 1958 his ac- 
tual or potential allies. Here again 
the obvious contempt he has for 
everybody isolates him from reality: 
instead of building a strong state 
replacing the hopeless confusion of 
the Fourth Republic, de Gaulle’s 
enigmatic policy acts as a dissolvent 
of state and society. Instead of fol- 
lowing the great example of Henry 
IV, who consolidated the country, 
gave it religious peace, civic unity 
and a strong foreign policy, “Gaul- 
lism”—whose meaning and trend 
are increasingly obscure—has de- 
moralized France. 

This is a surprising indictment 
in the eyes of those who read noth- 
ing but the dithyrambic reports in 
certain American and foreign publi- 
cations of the General’s wisdom and 
firmness. The liberal press in our 
country had been so frightened in 
1958 by the myth of a “reaction- 
ary,” even “fascist” de Gaulle, that 
ever since it has handled the Gen- 
eral with kid gloves as if saying, 
“But he is quite human! A little too 
authoritarian, but all in all a lib- 
eral.” 


| FRANCE, WHERE the General is 
judged not in terms of any previous 
scare but by the data of a very com- 
plex situation, the image is less flat- 
tering. The peasants are in almost 
open rebellion, and it was painful to 
hear de Gaulle at his last press con- 
ference proffer a few platitudes 
about the plight of agriculture. The 
cost of living climbs while the post- 
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war troubles, such as the housing 
shortage, have not been remedied. 
It is true that industrial production 
is at an all-time high, but this 
process had started, partly due to 
the Marshall Plan, in the early fif- 
ties. What the Gaullist regime, espe- 
cially under the now-dismissed 
Pinay’s financial management, suc- 
ceeded in doing was to consolidate 
these gains, recall the fleeing capital 
and reverse the outflow of gold. 
This was, however, in the early 
period of the regime; today the mar- 
ket is again restless and there are 
signs that prosperity is only on the 
surface. 

Beyond the economic founda- 
tions, it should be noted that the 
country is in the worst possible 
shape morally and politically. It 
was grotesque to sit at the press 
conference in the company of intel- 
ligent and lucid political commenta- 
tors and hear the President of the 
Republic declare that France today 
is a regenerated land, her popula- 
tion united in the pursuit of great- 
ness, her freedoms safeguarded. But 
for the respect due to him, people 
would have guffawed. 

They did not guffaw, but the next 
day news reports and editorials did 
not dissimulate their consternation 
in the face of the General’s obsti- 
nate insistence that all goes well. 
I myself could measure the deep 
malaise that holds France in its grip. 
Only a few weeks before I had at- 
tended some of the court trials at 
which the best French officers were 
tried for their part in the Algerian 
insurrection last April. I saw before 
me not the cliché image of monocled 
generals, but simple lieutenants and 


captains of peasant and petit-bour- 
geois stock asserting their faith in 
a Christian France and their deter- 
mination to fight Communism 
whether in Europe or Africa. It was 
pathetic—for me and for a weeping 
public—to realize that an army was 
being brutally slapped down by its 
former leader and that loyal men, 
mostly Gaullists since 1940, were 
being sentenced in the name of a 
reversed Gaullist policy. 

I would not mention this—to me 
unforgettable—experience of the 
military court if I were not aware 
that the French army today is not 
the group of “ultras” that a certain 
propaganda would like to make us 
believe, but a popular force, far more 
representative of French opinion 
than the Leftist intellectuals and 
their weeklies like L’Express, or the 
Marxist-Catholic Esprit from which 
our own public obtains its daily in- 
formation through U. S. news 
media. De Gaulle’s personal and 
political tragedy consists precisely 
in this alienation of the popular 
forces, and not only on the so-called 
Right, but on the Left also. 

It should therefore be understood 
that politically de Gaulle today 
hardly represents anything or any- 
body; his position is secure only be- 
cause his removal would reveal the 
vacuum of leadership, of a leader- 
ship that he was supposed to create 
but which he merely helped destroy. 
If you ask the man in the street, he 
will tell you that he might vote 
again for de Gaulle, but only be- 
cause the alternative is civil war, a 
military regime or Communism. As 
a positive force, de Gaulle no longer 
exists, as is evidenced by the fact 





that the army is hostile to him, and 
the Leftist politicians—a Guy Mol- 
let, a Mendés-France—are prepar- 
ing for his imminent downfall. At 
present, he is surrounded by phan- 
toms who, like Prime Minister Mich- 
el Debré, follow his still strong mys- 
tique, or, like many less honest 
courtiers, enjoy a privileged position 
in his shadow as long as he lasts. 


Dz GAULLE’S NAME will forever be 
linked to that of Algeria. Those who 
are impressed by the recurrences of 
history might note that in 1943 he 
consolidated his exile government 
on Algerian soil, and now his policy 
of grandeur suffers shipwreck on the 
Algerian issue. This is because 
greatness cannot be sustained by a 
policy of disengagement. When the 
Roman Empire began to shorten its 
line of defense, its limes, the signal 
for its decline and fall was given. 
Many people have asked why de 
Gaulle is giving up Algeria when the 
French army has completely beaten 
the rebels in the field and the im- 
mense majority of the Moslem popu- 
lation still denies the FLN any right 
to represent them. As the respected 
sociologist, Jules Monnerot, has 
written, the FLN is simply not there 
to take over Algeria, even though de 
Gaulle presents it on a silver platter. 
The answer lies in the General’s 
complex personality. According to 
every single testimony I have heard 
in the last three years, throughout 
1958 and 1959 de Gaulle had an 
absolutely unchallenged position in 
Algeria, in the army and among the 
European and Moslem population. 
A firm policy of integration and as- 
sociation with France was then ap- 
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proved by about eighty per cent of 
the voters. Also, as a strategist, he 
understands that, without Algeria 
and its naval bases, the. Western 
Mediterranean and Europe’s “soft 
underbelly” are indefensible; as the 
President of the French Comunity, 
he is aware that communication 
with sub-Saharan Africa must be 
maintained through Algeria; as the 
initiator of the Constantine Plan 
for the industrialization of Algeria, 
he knows that French presence is 
the condition of investment, private 
and public. 

By his background and frame of 
mind de Gaulle belongs to that part 
of the French bourgeoisie in whom 
isolationist chauvinism is coupled 
with distrust for foreign involve- 
ments. France’s colonial empire was 
built by a few imaginative men, the 
priests and soldiers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
King Louis Philippe and the Min- 
ister Jules Ferry. They were vio- 
lently attacked in their time; Vol- 
taire, for example, another typical 
representative of middle-class men- 
tality, used to scorn Canada, then a 
French possession, as a “few acres 
of snow.” Today journalist Ray- 
mond Cartier and his followers rec- 
ommend “disengagement” as the 
best financial solution and consider 
Algeria a bad economic investment; 
this is the shopkeeper mentality so 
characteristic of a large segment of 
Frenchmen. 

In the mind of de Gaulle this de- 
sire to rid France of “annoying” in- 
volvement is balanced, of course, by 
his hope of establishing her hege- 
mony over Europe. He believes that 
the defeat and division of Germany 
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in a mutilated Europe offers France 
a unique opportunity of leadership; 
for this reason he would not be loath 
even to restore in some form the old 
Franco-Russian alliance and be- 
come, for the satellites of the Soviet 
Union, the “light from the West” 
that France has traditionally been 
in Eastern Europe. 

It goes without saying that this 
plan is completely unrealistic. But 
then de Gaulle thinks not in terms 
of what is possible and advisable, 
but in terms of his own vision of 
France which he believes he incar- 
nates. To put it differently, he sac- 
rifices politics and its concrete data, 
to history and its grand but vague 
lines. As Alfred Fabre-Luce, his 
most intelligent biographer, has 
written, “At the bottom of his heart 
de Gaulle accepts no other limita- 
tion than his strict adherence to 
classical and Christian civilization.” 


| DE GAULLE we see both the 
greatness and the smallness of the 
French mind and the latter’s inner 
contradictions. On the one hand 
an almost avaricious insistence that 
France become once more the self- 
sufficient hexagone, on the other 
hand dreams of an impossible great- 
ness: two policies mutually exclu- 
sive and weakening one another. 
The question has been asked by 
serious observers whether de Gaulle 
really cares. In the last year or so 
he has made many cynical remarks 
in the spirit of Louis XV’s alleged 
saying: “Aprés moi le déluge.” It 
may seem that he finds a certain 
satisfaction in breaking the politi- 


cal back of his loyal followers, in 
demoralizing individuals and insti- 
tutions, in placing responsible pa- 
triots before agonizing dilemmas. 
One must also arrive at the alarm- 
ing conclusion that de Gaulle, the 
practicing Catholic, lacks a sense 
of charity, without which responsible 
statesmen cannot operate. When all 
he has to say about loyal Moslem 
soldiers and civil servants whom he 
abandons to FLN terror squads is 
that they are “poor devils,” or about 
Algeria that France will abandon it 
if it proves to be a “financially los- 
ing proposition” (press conference 
of last September), one wonders at 
the mysterious chemistry which 
can thus harden a great soul. 

The over-all impression is that de 
Gaulle, aware that he has further 
divided an already split nation, but 
unwilling to admit it, continues to 
rule thanks to the present indiffer- 
ence and inertia of his compatriots. 
He is visibly more concerned with 
his own greatness and with the 
image history will have of him than 
with France’s present and immedi- 
ate future. In this he carries, like 
other tragic figures, certain ideals 
and virtues to excess. In the third 
volume of his Mémoires, he wrote: 
“It is necessary that the state have 
a head, a leader, in whom the nation 
might see, above the flux of events, 
the man in charge of the essential 
tasks and guarantor of its destiny.” 
But when this destiny takes prece- 
dence over a lucid evaluation of the 
flux of events, then the leader is in 
danger of sacrificing the essential 
tasks. 
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Once Upon A Word 


Kevin F. DoHERTY 


I WILL not mourn the falling of a sparrow, 

This final gasping of December’s breath, 

Nor grieve the lily lost beneath time’s harrow 
That rides this world of springtime and of death. 


The wind I feel this night within my bones 

Had washed long since on unknown archipelagos, 
Swept the wied faces of engraven stones 

And blurred the moonlight on forgotten snows. 


Perhaps a thousand autumns past a child 
Once gazed through cottage windows wonder-eyed 


Upon this cloud-dimmed moon or felt the wild 
Discovery of starry ages that abide 

Beyond the village seedtime and the harvesting; 
Perhaps he voyaged time’s Atlantic in his sleep 
Where unknown isles are golden, clowns are king, 
Where galleons glow with treasures in the deep. 


Perhaps a thousand autumns yet to be, 
Paging through the nuclear cities long ago, 
Another child who rides a ship in galaxy 
Will find our epitaph upon the snow. 


I know the sparrow’s song was not unheard, 

The lilies breath unfelt, and all the more 

The timeless dreamer; for once upon a Word 
Made flesh the Infinite unlocked the door 

Where children-hearted find this world of seeming 
Only phantom shadows to His world of dreaming. 





Christian Perspectives: 





Bernard Cooke, S.J. 


Personal Development 
Through 


Sacramental Life 


An exciting development is taking place today in sacramental 
theology. In the past, due to historical and other reasons, there 
was a tendency to view the sacraments as isolated expressions of 
personal piety or “things to be done” as means of helping us keep 
the commandments. Now, thanks to the patient efforts of theo- 
logians, we are regaining a right appreciation of the integral Chris- 
tian message. The emphasis now is on the sacraments as acts of 
Christ through which His'redeeming power flows into the soul. 
He does not directly illuminate the soul: He works through the 
minister of the sacrament. Yet it is a personal encounter with 
Christ that the Christian shares in the sacrament, one that links 
him with all the other people of God. This view of the sacraments 
heightens our response to His grace and gives that vision, com- 
mitment and decision that make a mature Christian. Father 
Bernard Cooke, S.J., is chairman of the department of theology at 
Marquette University and received his doctorate from the Institut 
Catholique, Paris. 


Dserr THE DIRE predictions of those in our midst who see the 
present time as one of impending doom for the Christian approach 
to life, there do seem to be definite signs that we may be on the 
threshold of a more mature and full living out of the Christian 
mystery. Taught by the lessons of centuries, strengthened by 
trials and suffering, chastened by heresy and schism, the Church 
of Christ seems to be entering upon a period of quiet offensive. 
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No longer is attention centered on 
reacting against Protestantism, nor 
is advancing scientism met with wor- 
ried suspicion, nor is there undue 
fear because of the very real but 
perennially present problem of sec- 
ularism. 

The intellectual advances of mod- 
ern man in understanding himself 
and his world, while often neglectful 
of some of the deeper dimensions of 
man, offer great hope for a more 
truly human living in the years 
ahead. Moreover, for the first time 
in history, progress in communica- 
tions and educational facilities give 
solid promise that a large portion of 
mankind will become acquainted 
with and profit by these advances. 
All of this can spell an unprecedented 
opportunity for a more educated and 
conscious practice of Christian faith, 
a more mature and personal living 
out of the Christian vocation. It is 
the purpose of the present article to 
suggest that such a religious deepen- 
ing, if it is to take place, must find 
its focus in sacramental life. 

We say “sacramental life” pur- 
posely, and not simply “sacra- 
ments,” because there can be a ten- 
dency to consider the Christian 
sacraments as isolated actions of 
religion, rather than as acts linked 
with one another and with every- 
thing else a Christian does, so as 
to form an integrated and total way 
of life. 

At the very heart of this sacra- 
mental approach to living is to 
be found a mature free choice of 
Christianity; for this reason it is 
impossible to discuss Christian ma- 
turity adequately without doing so 
in terms of the sacramental actions. 
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A:smsr WITH A person’s Baptism, 
the basic pattern is set that should 
govern that individual’s developing 
maturity as a person and as a Chris- 
tian. On the part of the baptized, 
the baptismal action is a solemn 
public acceptance of Christianity. 
The new Christian embraces a way 
of living that is essentially priestly; 
as priestly, it is meant to be lived 
for the good of others. Baptism de- 
mands of the neophyte that he as- 
sume the responsibility of opening 
himself up in a more than purely 
human fashion to the demands of 
social living, for in his Baptism he 
is brought into the supernatural so- 
ciety that is the Church. The busi- 
ness of being a Christian is not 
merely a matter of being sanctified; 
one is baptized in order to be linked 
with Christ in the continuing task 
of sanctifying and redeeming a 
world. 

Along with the priestly orienta- 
tion, one becomes subject in his 
Baptism to that which is the key 
precept in Christian living: the ob- 
ligation of loving others as one loves 
oneself—more than that, of loving 
them as Christ loves them. To base 
fraternal love on a deep and Chris- 
tian love of oneself is, we know, es- 
sential if one is to have that proper 
self-esteem and confidence that are 
the underpinning for mature be- 
havior. Not only that, but this love 
of Christ and with Christ provides 
the motivational dynamism that can 
lead Christians to gentle but sure 
heroism when the need for such 
arises. 

Baptized into participation in the 
death and Resurrection of Christ, 
above all into participation in that 
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continuation of those mysteries that 
is the act of sacrificial worship, the 
Mass, the Christian is directed to 
an inescapable and demanding act 
of honest self-appraisal. To worship 
God implies that man acknowledges 
the fact of his own creaturehood, his 
own limitations and fallibility—and 
in the context of present fallen 
human nature, his need for redemp- 
tion. He must, in other words, admit 
in full honesty that he is not God 
even in his own personal affairs. 

What is begun in Baptism finds a 
deepening in the sacrament of Con- 
firmation. With a fuller realization 
of what is involved in the vocation 
of being a Christian, knowing at 
least to some extent that Christian 
life is a participation in the struggle 
of Christ against the forces of evil 
(within and outside oneself), yet 
willing to commit oneself to an ac- 
tive participation in Christ-life, the 
Christian reiterates in solemn fashion 
his determination to live according 
to the values and vision revealed by 
Christ. Imposition of the bishop’s 
hand and his anointing with chrism 
both point to the deepening action 
of the Spirit within the confirmed, 
an action which is meant to con- 
form the Christian ever more to the 
mentality of Christ, and to impart 
that strength that alone will enable 
him to face life with decisiveness and 
generosity. Confirmation is certain- 
ly not the sacrament of the naive 
or the unaware; it is meant to affirm 
the clear-sighted, weighed, yet firm 
decision to accept Christ on His 
terms. 


Wuew WE Pass on to the comple- 
mentary sacraments of Matrimony 


and Holy Orders, we find that they 
introduce the Christian yet more 
deeply into the mystery of that rev- 
elation which is fulfilled in Christ. 
Both sacraments are intended to be 
a means of implementing that which 
is most basic in all creation, the life- 
giving love of God the Father. In 
Matrimony the profoundly unitive 
love of Christian husband and wife 
expresses itself in the gift of per- 
sonal life to one another, and re- 
sults in the life of a new person; 
in Holy Orders the priest who gives 
himself in love to that part of the 
flock who are in his care finds his 
love fructifying in the divine life 
that flowers in them—and both sac- 
raments mirror that inscrutable 
mystery of the Trinity itself in 
which the love of Father and Son 
finds its expression in the person of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is in this context that Chris- 
tians come to understand that ded- 
ication to love and life that they 
share with Jesus Himself. John’s 
gospel tells us that Christ saw Him- 
self as the sign of the Father’s love 
(“God so loved the world that He 
sent His only begotten Son’’), that 
He saw His mission on earth as one 
of giving life (“I have come that 
men might have life, and have it 
more abundantly”) and that He left 
love as His great command (“This 
is My command, that you love one 
another’). 

Faced with love in all its fullness, 
the Christian cannot avoid the im- 
plications of love in human life. It 
is one of the basic characteristics 
of the truly mature person that he 
is able to face openly his nature as 
a lover, his need for love, and the 





fact that he must not deny genuine 
love to others. The death of Christ 
gives vivid testimony to the risk that 
one runs in loving others, the risk 
of rejection and suffering and deep 
personal hurt; but the Resurrection 
of Christ speaks yet more eloquently 
of the triumph of love over evil in 
all its forms. All this is a mystery; 
only faith can come to a somewhat 
adequate understanding of love; and 
it is precisely in the day-by-day ex- 
perience of living deeply the sacra- 
ments of Matrimony or Holy Orders 
that Christians are meant to probe 
ever more deeply into this mystery. 

If space permitted, we might 
spend some time showing how the 
sacraments of Penance and Extreme 
Unction involve an honest admission 
of our human failings and frailty, 
our constant need for divine mercy, 
our utter dependence upon the 
supernatural support of God’s grace. 
It is quite obvious how intimately 
linked this is with that humble ap- 
praisal of oneself, that willingness 
to admit dependence and creature- 
liness, which mark the true adult. 
Let us, however, go on to that which 
is the heart and fulfillment of the 
entire sacramental life: the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice of the Mass. 


Baws MENTIONED earlier, a mature 
person is one who looks at human 
life objectively, who sees himself and 
others as they truly are. Revelation 
tells us, however, that one can gain 
an accurate view of human existence 
only if human events and men them- 
selves are seen in their relationship 
to Jesus Christ. Because of the 
mystery of God having become man 
in order that He might raise man’s 
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level of being to the divine, man 
himself is a strict mystery. For this 
reason, only faith that accepts 
Christ with all His implications can 
lead to a true and adequate under- 
standing of man’s life on this earth. 
And it is in the Mass that the Chris- 
tian is meant to encounter this rev- 
elation of Christ and accept His 
view of human life. 

In the Mass there is continued 
the mystery of Christ’s death and 
Resurrection; in the Mass Christ 
continues to give, through the sym- 
bolic action of eating, His own life 
to men. To one who participates in 
this Eucharistic action with some 
understanding of what is taking 
place, it should be quite clear that 
the present temporal life of man is 
not man’s deepest or most lasting 
way of existence. Instead, the Mass 
points quite clearly to our sharing 
in the personal life of the three 
divine Persons, to the fact that we 
actually enter into the mystery of 
the Godhead. Mass is the encounter 
with the very source of all life, and 
in this encounter we ourselves begin 
to live in transformed fashion. This 
is a staggering reality, one whose 
demands and dignity frighten the 
Christian who begins to appreciate 
what is involved; and it takes cour- 
age to. confront life in this deeper 
dimension. Yet every time he par- 
ticipates in the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
the Christian says that he believes 
in this meaning of life and expresses 
his willingness to become part of this 
fuller life with God, his willingness 
to let Christ live on in him. 

Though the vision of life that is 
revealed in the sacrificial, action of 
the Mass focuses on the divine ac- 
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tion of redemption, it involves a very 
practical estimate of how human life 
should be lived, and of how the vari- 
ous goods that enter into human 
living should be evaluated. Christ’s 
coming on earth amidst poverty and 
obscurity; His insistence in His pub- 
lic teaching that the value of the 
human person stands incomparably 
above material things; His unswerv- 
ing rejection of the temptation to 
seek man’s redemption by means 
other than suffering and death—all 
of this points to a set of values that 
is at odds with a purely secular ap- 
praisal of man and his world, a set 
of values that St. Paul tells us is 
a stumbling block to Jew and fool- 
ishness to Greek, but a set of values 
that proceeds from divine wisdom. 
In the action of the Mass, this 
Christian set of values finds expres- 
sion in Christ’s own continuing act 
of sacrifice. 


More THAN ORDINARY reflection on 
life and its meaning is required be- 
fore one can (even with the gift of 
faith) see the wisdom of accepting 
Christ’s evaluation of life. For that 
reason, there is in the Mass a day- 
by-day and year-by-year presenta- 
tion, especially in the Epistles and 
Gospels, of the explicit teaching of 
Christ; and the homily of the Mass 
is meant to serve the purpose of 
translating into pertinent and con- 
temporary applications the under- 
lying principles of this divinely wise 
teaching. 

As one listens to this word of 
God and accepts ever more per- 
ceptively and ever more realistically 
the fact that only persons and their 
supernatural life with God are of 


ultimate importance, one acquires 
clarity and freedom in situations of 
choice; and choice measures one’s 
advance or regression in maturity. 
To be able to make decisions in life 
with wisdom and objectivity, a per- 
son needs a certain detachment from 
the attractiveness of creatures; with- 
out this detachment, one is enslaved 
by things rather than having them 
serve him as means of furthering 
his personal development. This vi- 
tally important lesson about the cor- 
rect hierarchy of values is constantly 
present to the Christian in the Mass; 
and his own action in this Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice consists in accepting this 
standard of life as his own. 

From what we have said so far 
one might think that maturity and 
its development through the Eucha- 
rist is a rather bleak and dour ac- 
ceptance of a hard but principled 
life. That is not the case, for the 
Eucharist is essentially an act of 
love. Because it is the encounter 
of God’s love with man’s answering 
love, the Mass is meant to deepen 
and direct man’s affective life be- 
yond what can be achieved in any 
other human experience. Thus the 
Christian ideal of personal growth 
is one that includes genuine per- 
sonal warmth; in this it differs rad- 
ically from the stoic acquisition of 
virtue. 

It is part of the paradox of the 
human situation that personal love, 
with the richness and warmth and 
depth that it brings to life, is su- 
premely attractive to men; and yet 
men find it difficult to accept love 
without reservation, because of the 
price it demands. Passage from 
childhood to adult life is achieved 





only with great anguish by many 
(and unfortunately never achieved 
by many others) precisely because 
of the difficulty encountered in ad- 
mitting the affective nature and 
needs of man. Adolescents become 
aware, even when they cannot ex- 
plicitly formulate the fact, that ac- 
cepting and giving love involve the 
most profound of human responsibil- 
ities and rights. Unless they are 
almost totally unresponsive to per- 
sonal values, they can easily be 
frightened by the shouldering of 
such responsibility, and they can 
refuse to give themselves to deep 
love. 


Meum THE Mass enters the picture 
as a profoundly redemptive force: 
as the action of the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice unfolds, the participant should 


become increasingly aware that he 
is actually face to face with that 
infinite love which is the source of 
all creation, that that love is ex- 
pressing itself in the continuing gift 
of Himself that the risen Christ 
makes in this sacred banquet and 
that to make this gift possible Christ 
on Calvary passed through death to 
Resurrection. There can be no 
- greater inducement to profound per- 
sonal love than being loved in this 
unbelievable fashion; and the Mass 
is meant to be not only the mani- 
festation of divine love but also the 
pledge of ever deepening love on 
the part of each Christian and of the 
Church as a whole. No one can with 
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understanding and honesty partic- 
ipate in the Mass and refuse a ma- 
ture acceptance of human and di- 
vine love. 

Finally—and we can do no more 
than allude to a vast and important 
topic—the Mass is a Christian’s 
pledge to become actively involved 
in the redemptive transformation of 
his world. The salvation of his fel- 
low man in all its dimensions, nat- 
ural and supernatural, cannot be a 
matter of indifference to one who 
reiterates at Mass his baptismal 
choice of the Christian way of life. 
At Mass we make the attitude of 
the risen Christ our own attitude, 
and the human consciousness and 
will of Christ is directed (as it has 
always been) to the redemption of 
His brethren. If a deep and genuine 
sense of responsibility is one of the 
elements of the mature person, then 
the Christian whose act of sacrifice 
at Mass expresses the Christian atti- 
tude that governs all his living is a 
truly mature individual. 

On the assumption that the re- 
ception of the sacraments is little 
more than a fulfillment of Church 
law or an expression of devotional 
piety, it will not serve to lead a man 
to mature personal development. 
But if sacramental participation is, 
as we have tried to explain, a key 
action of Christian vision, love and 
decision, then the sacraments, and 
they alone, can lead man to that 
full Christian maturity which is his 
true destiny. 





. POETRY 


Sonnet: On A Satellite 
MarTHA Patms WILLIAMS 


Wi HAT simulated stars traverse strange skies 

To clock the meters of tomorrow’s fame, 

Pinpoint, in untracked spheres, wherefores and whys— 

Immortal calms rent by a restless flame! 

Sign of high consequence—yet, do we know, 

As Science cails the signalg, what it is? 

(Searching the heavens, centuries ago, 

Men, in amazement, asked, “Whose star is this?” ) 

O man-made, yet mysterious satellite! 

O dot in Time, flung among ageless suns! 

We plot the intricacies of your flight 

In split light-seconds, while the meter runs... . 
From what unsettled spirit do you stem, 
Born of Belial—or of Bethlehem? 


In This Place 
Davin A. LOCHER 


San Francisco 
SHOPPERS walk quickly, heads low against 
spring rain drowning out December, eyes 
dark to one great futuristic star 
balanced for early rising. Angel 
voiced welcome is silenced by clamor 
from the City. In this place, no first 
snow feathers earthward for a backdrop 
to spidered trees leaning on frost air; 
only winds gather storms at sea curved 
far under an edge of sky. Now half 
the world blows gray, crowded with empty 
look-alike faces which never ask 
why of plastic mangers in store win- 
dows and cannot bother about where 
He comes, or when. But through the wonder 
opened up that night, they know He is. 





Fiction: 
Charles A. Brady 


Operation Twelfth Night 


Bombicino and Commissar Chimera expected to 
turn the entrance of the Wise Men into a fiasco, 
but they were thunderstruck when the drapes parted. 


Cuz THE TOWN Benfanti. That’s not its real name, but it’s a good 
name, and close enough for all practical purposes. In case anyone 
wants further identification, the town is in the central part of Italy, 
equidistant between North and South, where the Cold War rages 
more pivotally than in most other places and where the forms it 
assumes are quite different from elsewhere in the world. Take the 
Epiphany pageant of early 1958, for example, when Sputnik I was 
still big news and the Russians were billing that same man-made 
star as an attraction superior to the Star of Bethlehem. 

What’s Epiphany? Well, the English used to call it Twelfth 
Night in Will Shakespeare’s day; and we more Puritan Americans 
never made much of it from the very start. But in Italy it’s bigger 
than Christmas and New Year’s rolled up together. For this Janu- 
ary the sixth marks the anniversary of the day the Wise Men first 
came to the Crib of Bethlehem, there to look on the little Light 
of all the World made manifest to them. Incidentally, it’s these 
three Eastern Kings who bring toys to the Italian kids, not Santa 
Claus or Pére Noél or Spain’s Perez the Gift Mouse or Russia’s 
Grandfather Frost. 

Of course, this particular year of which we’re speaking the kids 
of Benfanti got it three ways because of the Cold War. Grandfather 
Frost came through with chocolates for the children and champagne 
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and Chianti for the dads. Santa 
Claus more than matched the Mus- 
covite offerings with scads of West- 
ern Coca-Cola, Milky Ways and 
Baby Ruths, to say nothing of ciga- 
rettes, nylons, and even a little 
Chanel no. 5. All in all, an impar- 
tial observer might have judged this 
international exchange of courtesies 
a draw. But, either way, everyone 
knew it was only a warm-up for the 
real business of the Benfanti holiday 
season which consisted of the Wise 
Men’s entry, just before dusk on the 
late afternoon of January 6th, 
through the East Gate of the town, 
succeeded by their processional pa- 
rade up the winding main street of 
Benfanti; to the Church of the 
Three Kings, which was already old 
when St. Francis kissed the leprous 
beggar in Assisi. 

There are only eight thousand 
people all told in Benfanti, give and 
take a death here and a birth there, 
so, at first sight, it may be a little 
hard to understand why the psycho- 
logical-warfare boys were so inter- 
ested in what went on in that small 
hill town. But they were—and for 
a very good reason. Benfanti was 
an electoral barometer. In fact there 
had been a saying ever since the day 
of Garibaldi and Cavour: As goes 
Benfanti, so goes the Abruzzi. And, 
to swing another familiar American 
saying, when all the votes in the 
Abruzzi are totaled, brother, that 
ain’t hay. More especially it wasn’t 
hay in this crucial month of the 
January municipal elections when 
the political destiny of Italy still 
oscillated between deep crimson and 
the other less alarming colors of the 
ideological spectrum. 


In this modern-etyle story of the Magi, 
King Melchior finds Herods still reigning 
in our world but Gaspar reminds him that 
there are still love and kindness and chil- 
dren among us. Balthasar, however, says 

what really counts is that Our Child 
is here and is still held in honor. Charles 

Brady, Ph.D., chairman of the department 
of English at Canisius College, is author of 

e of Fools (Dutton, 1953), Viking Sum- 
(Bruce, 1956) and a recent juvenile, 
The King’s Thane (Doubleday, 1961). 





Uno: INTERESTING circumstances 
like these, Colonel Janeway was 
more than ready to lend the regi- 
mental band from the American air 
base upon request, and to make sure 
that the bandmaster rehearsed his 
boys in Bizet’s atmospheric “March 
of the Three Kings” from the Suite 
Arlésienne. 

“Put on some extra kettledrums 
and cymbals,” he said. “Give this 
one the gun.” 

“Where will I find extra kettle- 
drums and cymbals in this water 
hole without water?” asked the 
bandmaster, who thought he had 
quite enough to do without this 
extra chore. 

“Tl fly ’em in from La Scala,” 
said the Colonel. “They must use 
’em in Aida.” 

Then, since Colonel Janeway was 
a hustler who in civilian life had 
once run national conventions for 
the Junior Chambers of Commerce, 
he telephoned the head of the Togni 
Circus which was currently in win- 
ter quarters and lend-leased three 
housebroken Arabian camels for the 
three Kings. The circus director, 
who always voted with the Center 
parties and so hated the Commu- 
nists like poison, had an idea of his 





own. Why not recruit the wine- 
dark, fruitcake baritone of Signor 
Fusi of Milan Radio-Television? 

“Who”’s he?” asked Janeway. 

“You have heard of Sinatra and 
Presley, my Colonel?” said the voice 
on the other end of the wire. 

“Naturalmente,” said Janeway in 
his best Boston Tuscan. 

“That is Signor Fusi,” said the 
man from the Togni Circus. 

“We'll buy him,” said Colonel 
Janeway. 

Father Icario, the new curate of 
the Church of the Three Kings, was 
on deck with a few new wrinkles 
too. Father Icario had come to Ben- 
fanti from Florence, where his fa- 
vorite painting had always been 
Gherardo delle Notti’s great “Ado- 
ration of the Magi” that hangs in 
the Pitti Palace for all to see. This 
year Father Icario, who was in 
charge of the Epiphany pageant, in- 
tended to reproduce the costum- 
ing of that celebrated tableau down 
to each jewel and turbanplume. It 
would take every last penny of the 
modest legacy that had just come 
to him on the death of his widowed 
mother, but he thought, all in all, 
that the game was well worth the 
candle. 

“Attaboy!” said Colonel Janeway 
when Father Icario had explained 
this part of the plan to him. “That’s 
what I call wrapping it up—in 
spades!” 

“Spadas?” said the priest in po- 
lite incomprehension. 

“Con fuoco,” said Colonel Jane- 
way, raising his hands like a gon- 
dolier. “You know—like Rossini’s 
music.” 

“Ah! Now I understand.” 
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Wun THE PRIEST had gone and 
Colonel Janeway was just reaching 
once more for his telephone to beg, 
borrow or steal some shepherd fifers 
from Bergamo, Captain Rideout, 
the outfit’s ranking intelligence of- 
ficer, coughed a well-bred cough. 
That meant he intended to say 
something urbanely disagreeable. 
So Janeway, who did not like his 
colleague very well, put down the 
phone resignedly. 

“It is like living and breathing 
theater all day long, dealing with 
these people,” Captain Rideout 
said. “Politics is theater. Church- 
going is theater. They make love as 
if before an audience.” 

“What’s wrong with theater?” 
said Colonel Janeway. “When I lis- 
ten to my jeep driver—who comes 
from Brooklyn—lI think I’m hearing 
a bad turn from the Keith-Orpheum 
circuit. It’s just a different kind of 
theater, that’s all. But I take it you 
don’t care for this Epiphany caper 
we’re dreaming up?” 

“Quite to the contrary, Colonel,” 
said Captain Rideout. “In my col- 
lege days I always used to like the 
high jinks between the halves better 
than the game itself. In this case 
there’s the added titillation of being 
able to look on a living and breath- 
ing surviving tribal fetish.” 

“That’s nice,” said Colonel Jane- 
way, picking up the receiver again. 

He was so irritated by Rideout’s 
condescension that, after he had re- 
tained the services of the Bergamo 
pipers at a good round figure that 
exhausted his budget for Operation 
Twelfth Night, he put in another 
call and hired, out of his own pocket, 
valetti—city heralds dressed like 
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playing-card Jacks—from Pisa, 
Padua and Venice. 

“Tribal fetishes, my foot!” he ex- 
claimed, pouring himself a double 
shot of Scotch, after Rideout had 
left the room. 


A; THE LOCAL Communist head- 
quarters other counter plans were 
being laid. The Communist side— 
at this stage of the game at any 
rate—had less money to play 
around with than their American 
opposite numbers; and what money 
it did have it had already spent on 
Grandfather Frost’s chocolates and 
champagne and on the electrified 
model of Sputnik I, with the neon 
tracery, which winked on and off 
night and day just across from the 
Church of the Three Kings, explain- 
ing it in demotic Italian. But the 
Communist side did have two im- 
portant assets: a good working 
knowledge of: the strengths and 
weaknesses—the weaknesses even 
more than the strengths—of human 
nature and a functional ruthless- 
ness in implementing such knowl- 
edge. In point of fact, these same 
pragmatic resources were the secret 
weapons which Luigi Chimera, the 
local party boss, was just now set- 
ting up on their launching pad, said 
launching pad being the somewhat 
cadaverous personality of the wine- 
room waiter at the Inn of the Three 
Kings. 

The waiter’s name was Pietro 
Bombicino, which was enough of a 
handicap in itself without its bearer 
having had the bad luck to develop 
chronic dyspepsia. In addition to 
these twin disabilities it might be 
noted that the waiter’s-eye sniff, as it 


were, of the bouquet of the human 
animal engaged in wining and din- 
ing is quite enough to make a well- 
balanced personality look with some 
favor on the misanthropic hypothe- 
ses of Herr Marx. 

“Our strategy,” Chimera explain- 
ed to Bombicino, “is beautifully 
simple. Somewhere between the 
East Gate and the Church we mean 
to remove Kings and camels from 
the procession. The somewhere in 
question happens to be the Inn of 
the Three Kings. That is where you 
come in. We call this operation, by 
the way, ‘Operation 'Too-Much- 
Room-at-the-Inn.’ ” 

The witticism was lost on Pietro 
who had long since forgotten what 
little he had ever known of Luke’s 
Christmas Gospel. 

“How is this to be accomplished?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is traditional for the men who 
play the Kings to stop off at your 
inn en route to the Church, is it 
not?” said Chimera. “The drinks 
being on the house, as it were?” 

“Yes,” said the lugubrious Pietro. 
“That is so. But what of that?” 

“You have, perhaps,” said Chi- 
mera, “heard of the valuable Ameri- 
can institution known as the Mickey 
Finn?” 

“Aha!” said Pietro, taking it all 
in at last. “The Michele Finn. Will 
there also be a Michele Finn for the 
camels?” 


Rasen CHIMERA GoT the joke, such 
as it was, easily enough. But Luigi 
Chimera was a man who considered 
that he had a monopoly on such 
quips as were going in his immedi- 


ate neighborhood. Besides, when 
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Pietro Bombicino smiled, he looked 
remarkably and unpleasantly like 
an aged camel himself. Chimera re- 
garded this overfamiliar henchman 
of his with some degree of distaste. 

“My men will take care of the 
camels,” he said stiffly. “The leader 
of the camel boys happens to be a 
member of the Young Communist 
League—a crypto-member, I should 
say.” 

“He is also a member of the 
church choir—a non-crypto-mem- 
ber,” Pietro pointed out dismally 
enough. 

“Only on Sundays and holy 
days,” said Luigi, growing more 
rankled by the second. 

“May I point out to the honor- 
able Commissar that the Feast of 
the Epiphany is a species of holy 
day?” asked Pietro, who was quite 
obviously a Trotskyist dissenter by 
temperament, though it was ten to 
one he had never so much as heard 
of Trotsky. 

“You take care of the Mickey 

said Luigi majestically. 
“Leave the camels to me.” 

“And afterwards, Commissar?” 
was Bombicino’s parting shot. “You 
have something in mind for then?” 

“You leave that to me also, com- 
rade,” was Chimera’s expansive 
statement. 

As a matter of fact, he hadn’t 
worked this part out as yet. But 
he had plenty of time still. And the 
alternatives were beguiling. If a 
cartoonist for Krokodil had been 
on the premises, he could have 
caught a prime specimen of a croco- 
dile’s smile on the unprepossessing 
features of Commissar Luigi Chi- 
mera. 
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| WAS GRAY and cold on the day of 
Epiphany; regulation hot-chestnut 
and cafe-espresso weather setting a 
fine winter edge on the carnival ap- 
petite of Benfanti. At precisely one 
hour before sunset the Magi’s caval- 
cade entered the East Gate, pre- 
ceded by the Bergamo fifers, thirty 
strong, dressed in their shepherds’ 
costumes, and by the valetti of Pisa, 
Padua and Venice who blew bright 
fanfares on their silver trumpets. 
Melchior, Gaspar and Balthasar 
came next, in the place of honor, 
riding on Togni’s camels as if born 
to them, each camel led by a little 
dragoman from Father Icario’s 
boys’ choir, the first of whom, alas! 
was this day doubling in brass for 
the benefit of Commissar Chimera. 
Gay operatic courtiers followed, 
bearing huge wicker baskets full of 
gifts for the children of the town. 
The whole entourage was flanked 
by marching soldiers in near-Roman 
armor, and by townsfolk in Oriental 
dress. The regimental band from 
the American air base brought up 
the rear very gallantly, alternating 
Bizet’s “March of the Three Kings” 
with the carol, “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.” 

Colonel Janeway was satisfied. 
As was his way when pleased, he 
hummed his satisfaction to himself: 

“Ye three Kings of Orient are, 

Chewing on a rubber cigar... .” 

Signor Chimera was more than 
satisfied. 

“Now for a little regicide,” he 
said happily when the procession 
swung into the courtyard of the Inn 
of the Three Kings and the Magi 
dismounted one by one, their camels 
being taken off to the stables be- 
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hind the inn for a drench of oats. 
Melchior was the first to climb 
down. An old man, with a white 
beard and long white hair, he was 
known to all Benfanti for the ara 
of the year as Francisco 
cobbler. Red-faced Gaspar, tradi. 
tionally the youngest of the Magi, 
playing his part for the first time 
this year and duly proud of that 
overwhelming fact, was Lorenzo 
Costa, butcher. Balthasar, the 
Negro King, however, was Ben- 
fanti’s real pride and joy, a gigantic 
and genuine American Negro speak- 
ing Italian with a soft Georgia ac- 
cent, who had made his first enrap- 
tured acquaintance with Benfanti 
when Mark Clark’s armies pushed 
their slow way up the Boot after the 
long agony of Anzio. When the 


backwash of war ebbed after 1945, 
Terwilliger Spencer—no joking, 
that was his name—chose to stay 
in the Benfanti which, for the first 
time in his life, had hailed him as 


hero and liberator. By Benfanti 
standards he was a comparative 
capitalist, having parlayed his 
Army-surplus jeep into a modest 
trucking business which carried him 
deep into the Abruzzi. For some 
ten years now he had been the 
sharpest thorn in Chimera’s side for 
the dual reason that he was pros- 
perous and militantly anti-Commu- 
nist. 

Pietro Bombicino met them at the 
door with a saturnine grin. 

“This way, your Majesties,” he 
said, bowing. 

Melchior and Gaspar never knew 
what hit them. Balthasar, who to 
his patient sorrow had seen more of 
the world and could recognize a 


hocused drink when he met one, 
had time to send up a single agoni- 
zed prayer to the Black King whom 
he was thus letting down. 


| THE CHuRCH of the Three 
Kings the altar was still hidden by 
a damasked curtain. On the side 
altars all the candles were lit; and, 
in the background, the old organ 
wheezed out an obbligato thunder 
from Bizet—it was not canonical 
music exactly, but what is or what 
is not canonical never enters very 
intimately into Benfanti computa- 
tions anyway. Ordinarily the church 
accomodated some fifteen hundred 
—at a stretch. There were better 
than three thousand jammed into it 
now, waiting for the trumpets of the 
valetti and the plum-pudding tones 
of Signor Fusi. They came at last, 
and the veil of the temple was rent 
to disclose, in living tableau, that 
half of delle Notti’s “Adoration” en- 
compassing Mary, Joseph and the 
Angels inclined in adoration of the 
divine Child. 

“Ah-h-h!” said the throng in mur- 
murous wonder as if a rocket had 
gone up in the Square of Benfanti 
on a warm summer night, with fire- 
flies winking below to match the 
glimmering stars above. But this 
long-drawn rapturous catch of the 
breath was in honor of the heavenly 
Day Star who, in the dead of winter 
when all the world was at peace, had 
fallen to earth instead. 

It took as long as forty minutes 
for the spectators to file reverently 
by and back to their places, there 
to await the coming of the Magi. 
At the half-hour mark Pietro Bom- 
bicino, grinning like some provin- 





cial opera devil, slipped into the 
Church of the Three Kings which 
otherwise he had not graced in 
many years, and made his insinuat- 
ing way to where Luigi Chimera 
stood on the left side of the Podesta, 
who, appropriately enough, had 
Colonel Janeway on his right. Chi- 
mera’s eyebrows arched in eloquent 
query. But he said nothing. 

“They are snoring with the wine 
casks in the cellar,” said Bombicino 
from behind his hand. “How about 
the camels?” 

“The camels are attended to,” 
said Chimera haughtily, returning 
to his pleasant brooding on the red- 
tinged climax he had arranged to 
cap the ridiculous anticlimax that 
was going to ensue in a very few 
minutes. When the frustrated peo- 
ple of Benfanti finally straggled out 
of the church, Commissar Chimera 
had seen to it that they would be 
greeted by helium-filled Sputniks 
floating overhead and labeled with 
fitting mottoes having to do with 
the folly of citizens looking for pie 
in the sky or hitching their wagons 
to a Star that never was or would 
be. As an added bonus, there would 
be Sputnik-shaped lollipops for the 
bambini. 


‘Tue LAST VIEWER had returned to 
his expectant place. It was time 
now for the Kings to enter. If there 
were such a thing in demonology as 
a seraphic demon, it would describe 
the ineffable grimace on Bombi- 
cino’s face as he waited for the 
fiasco. But fiasco, in the original, is 
the Italian word for bottle; and not 
all bottles break. Some overflow in- 
stead with the good red wine of 
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ecstasy, which is what happened now 
when the silver trumpets of the val- 
etti shrilled a second time and the 
drapes parted to reveal the Magi 
walking toward the Crib. Slowly, 
stately, they advanced, set down the 
precious caskets filled with gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, and step- 
ped backward again, raising robed 
arms the while in postures of rever- 
ential supplication. All eyes stayed 
fixed longest on the Black King, a 
magnificent Negro with a regal face, 
thewed like some ebon-pelted pan- 
ther. 

“Assassin!” Chimera hissed at 


Pietro. “Porco! You’ve let them 


escape!” 

“You, too!” snarled Bombicino, 
pointing to the altar where three 
camels could be seen, their long 
necks swaying like hairy serpents 
through a blue haze of incense. 

Then, looking at one another, 
thunderstruck, Chimera and Bom- 
bicino spoke in dismayed unison: 

“But they’re different men!” 

“But they’re different camels!” 


Tean's MAN HAD just reached the 
same conclusion about these par- 
ticular camels, which had two 
humps where his beasts had only 
one. He wondered with some an- 
noyance where these Bactrians had 
come from and why they had super- 
seded his own Arabian dromedaries. 
As for Captain Rideout, who was 
not concerned with the respective 
merits of Persian versus Arabian 
camels, he found himself more 
moved by the spectacle than he had 
bargained for. He, too, like Father 
Icario, had admired delle Notti’s 
painting in his day, and he was 
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taken by the way in which these 
provincial actors entered into the 
reverential spirit of that great 
painting. There was just one thing 
that bothered him. The Wise Men 
were habited much more drably 
than he remembered their being in 
delle Notti. Also, they looked more 
like astronomers than kings, wear- 
ing conical hats instead of turbans. 
He said as much to Father Icario, 
who looked on beside him. 

“That puzzles me, too,” said Fa- 
ther Icario. “The costumes are not 
at all according to my specifications, 
nor as delle Notti originally con- 
ceived of them. But, you know, 
Captain Rideout, somehow I think 
I like them better this way. They 
seem so much more real. And I 
prefer reality even to delle Notti.” 

“ ‘Real,’ Father?” asked Captain 
Rideout. “ ‘Reality??” Why do you 
say ‘reality’?” 

“It does sound too Pirandellish 
when you put it that way,” said the 
priest, smiling an embarrassed smile. 
“But yes, ‘reality.’ I cannot put it 
any other way. I can’t define ‘real- 
ity’ either. But I can experience it. 
Those Wise Men up there on the 
altar strike me as real with a sim- 
ple reality transcending the reality 
of art.” 

Captain Rideout looked at Father 
Icario with a newborn respect. Why, 
this was as stimulating as talking to 
a fellow agnostic, and not a great 
deal different, either. 


‘Tm MICKEY FINNS wore off as 
Mickey Finns do; and, when they 
did, three very bedraggled Magi 
staggered from the wine grotta of 
the Inn of the Three Kings. 
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“We are ashamed forever,” said 
old Melchior with a groan. “To have 
betrayed our fellow townsmen on a 
day like this! Never can we hold up 
our heads again.” 

“Ai!” said Gaspar, rocking back 
and forth, his aching temples cra- 
dled in his hands. 

But Terwilliger Spencer, belong- 
ing to a race that is used to reverses, 
had a different reaction. He had 
served bar in an Atlanta hotel once, 
and he remembered what one victim 
of a loaded drink had said as he 
came out of it. 

“There’s something rotten in the 
state of Denmark, cumpari,” said 
the giant Negro in Balthasar’s dress. 

“Denmark?” said old Melchior. 
“What has our Benfanti to do with 
that far-off place?” 
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“Skip it, pal,” said Terwilliger 
who, with the wisdom of his race, 
knew when to let a thing ride. “The 
thing for us to do is to get some 
black coffee into us—and fast! But 
fast!” 

They were to meet their three 
wives at Melchior’s cobbler’s shop 
where a feast was waiting with 
spiced chicken, pepperoni, crisp piz- 
za and generous lashings of good 
hot coffee. No one of the three of 
them could bring himself to speak 
first. Instead they waited humbly 
for the storm to break where it usu- 
ally did—on their wives’ side. 

It was Melchior’s Bianca who 
took the lead. 

“Never have I seen you play the 
first King better,” she said, kissing 
him. 

Then the other women followed 
suit; and the three husbands—for 
they really were wise men in their 
way—wisely held their peace. There 
is another quotation from Hamlet 
that would have fitted the situation 
—the one that has to do with there 
being more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in the phi- 
losophies of either commissars or 
colonels. But Terwilliger Spencer 
had never heard that line; so it did 
not get used. 


On THE FAR side of Benfanti black 
Balthasar reined in his racing camel, 
leaning over and patting the arched 
neck with one gloved hand. It had 
been a long ride, and a hard one. 
But Balthasar had not been able to 
resist the prayer of one of his people 
no matter how far sundered from 
him in time and space. 

“Well, my brothers,” he said, sit- 
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ting high in his saddle against a sky 
of winter stars that held one less 
star now than when the three of 
them had last ridden forth on 
Twelfth Night nineteen hundred 
and fifty-eight years before. “How 
like you earth again after all these 
years? Is it much changed from 
when we knew it?” 

“T find it much the same,” said 
old Melchior, striking his kingly 
beard. “There is peace abroad for 
the time, but many soldiers walk in 
the streets. From what I hear 
Herods still reign here and there.” 

“Yes,” said Gaspar. “The evil is 
the same, certainly. But certain 
good things have not changed, 
either. There is still love and fidel- 
ity and kindliness and children— 
and not a little faith and, wanting 
that, a good deal of honest doubt 
which is almost as good.” 

“There is the Child, too,” said 
Balthasar, the great eyes shining in 
his dark face, “Our Child. He stays, 
and He is still held in honor. In the 
end, that is what counts.” 

There was a jingle of harness as 
the camels pawed the ground out- 
side Benfanti. 

“It grows late in time,” said Mel- 
chior, speaking up as befits a leader 
to speak. “It grows late, and we are 
expected elsewhere. Shall we ride 
on, my brothers?” 

There were no kettledrums or 
pipes as they went, to stir the blood 
of sleeping men. But, here and there, 
throughout the Twelfth Night 
world, men waked, they knew not 
why, and listened to the unseen 
hooves as the Magi rode back into 
the timelessness out of which they 
had come. 
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Family Planning and Modern Problems 


by Stanislas de Lestapis, S.J. 

Herder and Herder. $6.50 
Much recent writing by Catholics on 
family limitation is quite inadequate by 
any standards—theological, scientific or 
journalistic. Happily, Father de Lesta- 
pis’ book is of a different genre. It is a 
thoughtful and highly original attempt to 
come to grips with the problem of human 
fertility while staying solidly within the 
realm of Catholic tradition. Despite some 
notable weak spots, the book achieves its 
major aim with distinction. 

The book comprises four sections. The 
first is a brief review of arguments of 
various persons or groups who favor 
widespread family planning: Malthus, 
the so-called Neo-Malthusians, secular- 
ists, the contemporary leaders in India. 
The second section attempts to refute 
some of these arguments by an appeal to 
factual evidence. It is devoted mainly 
to “a critical assessment of the results 
and implications of contraception in 
countries where it is officially author- 
ized.” 

Section three considers the Catholic 
view on family planning, its philosophi- 
cal and theological rationale and the 
preparation and aids (including super- 
natural aids) needed to accept and live 
up to Catholic teaching. The fourth sec- 
tion sketches the twofold mission of Cath- 
olics in these mattters: the prophetic one 
of being a “sign to the world” by living 
a thoroughly Christian married life, and, 
where feasible, the practical one of pro- 
moting social, economic and demograph- 
ic programs that are at once morally ac- 
ceptable and effective in mitigating pov- 
erty and overcrowding throughout the 
world. Eleven appendices present statis- 
tical data on miscellaneous topics. 

The main strength of this work lies 
in the thoroughness and consistency with 


which Father de Lestapis keeps specifi- 
cally religious considerations in the fore- 
ground. In his discussion of a Catholic 
approach to problems of fertility regu- 
lation, he rightly focuses on the relevant 
moral and spiritual truths in traditional 
Catholic teaching. He does not try to 
bypass the issue by juggling statistics on 
food production or the ultimate carrying 
capacity of the earth. Similarly, he 
stresses a point often overlooked, that the 
implementation of a truly Catholic solu- 
tion to these problems assumes the re- 
sort to supernatural means—prayer and 
the sacraments as sources of grace. 

Working within such a framework, the 
author goes a long way toward finding a 
secure place for family planning in the 
fully Christian life. There is an optimum 
number of children for each family, he 
asserts, and each married couple must 
decide what that number is in their par- 
ticular case. Spacing of children is de- 
sirable generally. Hence, some regula- 
tion of births should be the rule, not the 
exception, among Catholics. The idea 
that Catholics must favor “instinctual” 
or “natural” fertility, letting “nature” 
take its course and accepting the conse- 
quences is firmly challenged: “Instinc- 
tual action has never been given any kind 
of regulating task in the sphere of human 
acts by the Catholic tradition.” 

The author makes clear, however, that 
a truly Christian regulation of births im- 
plies proper motivation and the ability 
to use effectively the only permissible 
means, prolonged or periodic continence. 
This purity of motive and this mastery 
of impulse logically is the fruit of a 
deeply religious life and of sound prepa- 
ration in one’s early years. In short, 
family planning must be consciously 
linked with a couple’s spiritual life. 
When this is done, insists Father de 
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Lestapis, far from being something tinged 
with evil, the regulation of births as- 
sumes a positive Christian value. The 
author’s insight and moving development 
of these ideas should be a source of in- 
spiration and solace to Catholic married 
persons with serious conflicts of con- 
science on this delicate issue. 

The same cannot be said, however, of 
the brief and rather cryptic suggestions 
that some may find it helpful to practice 
amplexus reservatus. It is understand- 
able that the author should be reserved 
in writing on this topic, but once he has 
referred to the practice approvingly, fur- 
ther explanation and discussion of the 
pros and cons seems called for. In this 
connection, the term “non-inseminatory 
intercourse” will be a source of confusion 
for many. 

The description of “contraceptive 
civilization” and of the disastrous effects 
of “officially authorized” contraception 
is not totally convincing. Still less so is 
the suggestion that such effects do not 
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occur where contraception is not officially 
approved even though widely practiced. 
Evidence presented on this point is 
fragmentary and admits of other valid 
interpretations than those selected. Sur- 
prisingly, Father de Lestapis twice ad- 
vances (pp. 239 and 244) the mistaken 
view that falling death rates will cause 
populations of underdeveloped nations 
to grow older. Demographic research of 
the last decade has thoroughly discred- 
ited this idea, showing that by and large 
the effect of lower mortality is simply 
more rapid growth. Lower fertility, not 
lower mortality, is the major factor in 
aging. 

A general feature of the author’s writ- 
ing, which makes it engaging but less 
precise, is the tendency to deal in sharp 
contrasts: “contraceptive civilizations” 
versus “noncontraceptive”; “birth regula- 
tion” versus “birth control”; Malthusian 
versus non-Malthusian thought; “open” 
versus “closed” morality (from Berg- 
son), etc. 

The result is often an _ either-or 
world, and hence a somewhat unreal 
one. Also, like most of us, Father de 
Lestapis occasionally indulges in selec- 
tive optimism: lines of action he favors 
are quite feasible, those he opposes are 
blocked by tremendous obstacles. 

The book would have benefited from 
greater care in preparing the English edi- 
tion. The translation is inaccurate at 
several points (not always trivial ones), 
simply not particularly clear at others. 
In addition, many readers probably 
would have appreciated some English- 
language bibliographic references, rather 
than just the French works cited in the 
original. 

All things considered, however, the 
book is a very good one and clearly de- 
serves the widespread and careful atten- 
tion it no doubt will receive. It is a 
worthy product of Father de Lestapis’ 
long and ardent search for some Cath- 
olic answers to problems of fertility regu- 
lation in the modern world. 

Tuomas K. Burcu 
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THE DEED OF GOD 
by John W. Lynch 


On the giving of God's great gift to us, 
the Mass. As in A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence, Father Lynch's poetry clarifies 
and illuminates his subject in a way no 
prose could match. $2.95 








FROM LIMBO TO 
HEAVEN 
by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. 


A wonderful outline of the whole plan of 
Redemption: the place in it of Baptism 
and Father Wilkin's reasons for his con- 
fident hope that the Limbo of unbap- 
tized children is no more permanent than 
was the Limbo of the Patriarchs. $3.00 


PRAYER 


by Hans Urs von Balthasar 


"A book absolutely unique in its power 
and richness of content . . . possibly the 
finest book on prayer that has appeared 
since, say, the seventeenth century."— 
REV. LOUIS BOUYER in Le Figaro. $5.00 
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GOD'S 
LIVING WORD 
by Alexander Jones 
On the Bible, which, because it is the 
living word of God, still yields us new 
depths of meaning. The book originated 


in lectures given at the first Biblical Con- 
gress in Australia. $3.95 


OFFBEAT 
SPIRITUALITY 


by Pamela Carswell 


"A book that sometimes makes you feel 
uneasy because it puts sanctity in your 
reach and makes you realize that it will 
be only your own fault if you don't make 
the grade . . . meant for those who like 
their reading to be practical and long on 
common sense.''—Ave Maria. $3.95 


THE LAYMAN AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE 
by Ronald Knox 
"One of Msgr. Knox's retreats to lay- 
men, never before put in book form .. . 
as original and effective as anything he 
ever wrote... . There are touches of wit 
and humor as well as candor and gentle- 
ness.""—MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY in 
The Catholic Transcript. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
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AND WE THE PEOPLE 

by Rev. Timothy O’Neill 

Kenedy. $4.50 
A few months ago, TV showman Mike 
Wallace interviewed a well-known Cath- 
olic laywoman who had recently visited 
Catholic missions in the South Seas. 
After some preliminary discussion, Mike 
whipped out his interrogatory scalpel. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that missionaries 
keep going out to these primitive people?” 
The Catholic laywoman answered without 
a pause: “They do it because Our Lord 
said ‘Go ye forth into all nations baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’” There 
was a glazed look on the interviewer's 
face as the program switched abruptly to 
a commercial. Mrs. Trapp’s answer, 
although valiant and true, rather failed 
to give a reason for the faith that was in 
her. 

I wished, as I read And We the People, 
that its author, Father Tim O’Neill, had 
been present during the interview. At 
one point in this perceptive and humor- 
ous account of his ten years in New 
Guinea, Father Tim seems to anticipate 
Mike’s skeptical inquiry as to his pur- 
pose in the Islands. “Should I tell him,” 
he asks, “and would he believe me if I 
did tell him—that the South Sea Island- 
ers live in no Paradise? Should I tell 
him that they are perpetually befogged, 
spiritually bedevilled, and without any 
reason are confused, frightened, suspi- 
cious, frustrated and lonely? Should I 
tell him that they live not in Paradise 
but in Purgatory?” 

Father O’Neill’s parish was 2,000 
square miles of rock-ribbed jungle on 
New Britain Island with an average of 
only four people per square mile. The 
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book gets its name from the common 
phrase of the little Mengen tribe which 
was his special care. Although the whole 
tribe comprises only 8,000 souls in all, 
they refer to themselves proudly as “We 
the People.” 

With humor and humility, Father Tim 
faces up to the multitude of practical 
problems which the missionary must meet 
if he is to be a true father to his people 
in such underdeveloped parts. With 
their rigid traditions, the Mengen and 
other primitive groups never think of 
varying the social patterns which keep 
them hungry and sick most of the year. 
It is a commonplace of primitive life to 
have whole villages disappear overnight 
from diseases caused by damp, vermin 
and filth. 

Father O’Neill’s story forms a valuable 
handbook not only for the newly expand- 
ing field of missiology, but for those who 
are interested in any aspect of overseas 
co-operation—the new ranks of the 
Peace Corps, for example. Take his piece 
of surprising but canny advice to mis- 
sionaries who plan to visit an unknown 
territory for the first time. “It is pru- 
dent,” he notes, “to avoid trying to make 
a good impression. One must be satis- 
fied and very grateful for not making a 
bad one. Should some person wish to be 
very friendly with you it is usually better 
to dismiss him after a polite interval... . 
Most often your first acquaintances are 
not the best.” 

Even well-informed Catholics may not 
realize the caution with which conver- 
sions are accepted by missionaries in 
primitive lands. “No conversions are 
sought or accepted on the first trip,” 
writes Father O’Neill, “nor on the second, 
either. The sole object is to see the peo- 
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ple, be seen by them, and return home in 
one piece with no damage done.” No vil- 
lage is even considered for Baptism until 
it has lived the Catholic way of life for 
several years with the help of an advisory 
catechist. The time of preparation varies 
with the tribe—‘experience shows that 
some tribes are inclined toward religion 
and piety and others are not... . Vil- 
lages have waited twenty years for Bap- 
tism.” 

And We the People is a healthily un- 
pretentious introduction to the differ- 
ences between our outlook and that of 
simpler societies on such basic matters 
as death and life, peace and war, prop- 
erty ownership, marriage, agriculture, 
clothing, trading and a thousand other 
matters. Some future Ph.D. in anthro- 
pology may even want to follow up Fa- 
ther Tim’s fascinating parallels between 
the Mengen folklore of Porekanus, 
Sanauges and Borés and their Irish 
counterparts—the leprechauns, change- 
lings and banshees! 

SIGHLE KENNEDY 


STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE 
Catholic Youth in America 

by Andrew M. Greeley 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Somewhere between childhood and adult- 
hood many youngsters become “Strang- 
ers in the House” and trouble their par- 
ents by adopting a distinct teen-culture. 
Although this culture is the result of 
many psycho-social variants, the author, 
Father Greeley, attributes it primarily to 
the fact that the life of a young person in 
the world of today has been deprived al- 
most completely of significance. The 
adolescent, according to the author, is 
busy doing unimportant things in prepa- 
ration for a life which he fears will be 
equally unimportant. Consequently, the 
reader is expected to conclude that teen- 
culture is nothing but an escape from the 
anxieties relevant to such a situation. 

Within a framework of thirteen rather 
disjointed essays, Father Greeley graph- 
ically draws his image of the American 
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teen-ager. Unchallenged, apathetic, un- 
realistically “playing it cool” to cover 
his own insecurity, the typical teen-ager 
is described as being a victim of the cul- 
ture and era in which he lives. He drinks, 
cheats, goes steady at an age when seri- 
ous planning for marriage is impossible; 
and, the author contends, this is but a 
matter of responding to, or reacting 
against, a prevalent philosophy or a pres- 
surizing social condition maintained by 
elders. Insecure in a purposeless society 
which lacks the stability of a true com- 
munity, the modern’ gadget-ladened 
youngster is portrayed as lacking the as- 
surance of his identity and experiencing 
acute suffering in trying to establish it. 

As a possible oasis where the teen-ager 
might sanely satisfy his quest for matu- 
rity, Father Greeley points to the com- 
munal and stable aspects of the Church. 
Therein the young person might learn 
his true value as a member of the Mysti- 
cal Body; he might warm to Christ’s love 
for him as an individual; he might be 
fired to return love for love by service 
to his fellow men. By apostolic commit- 
ment, basically a liberating act, the 
youngster will purportedly become freed 
from his inhibitions and guilts as well as 
from his dependence on what others think 
and expect. In this atmosphere of know- 
ing and loving, the young person grows; 
he matures in God’s grace. How to moti- 
vate the adolescent to avail himself of 
these maturating influences in the so- 
ciety of the Church is the weak point of 
this book. 

Father Greeley has written with force. 
However, his sweeping generalities about 
matters which are most complex leave 
his thesis with areas wide-open to con- 
troversy. One might even question his 
subtitle since Catholic youth seldom 
comes into focus in the book. When it 
does, it appears only as part of the cul- 
tural generality of American youth. Pro- 
pounding his personal. opinions, Father 
Greeley ignores the sociological discipline 
in which he has been trained; he quotes 
the opinions of others for substantiation 
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instead of using empirical data. Nostalgi- 
cally, he implies that somewhere in a 
vague past that lacked industrialization, 
urbanization and bureaucratic set-ups, 
the teen-ager grew without pain, without 
neuroses. Yet, Adam and Eve had their 
Cain. Sister ALMA Mari, S.C. 


THE FOXGLOVE SAGA 

by Auberon Waugh 

Simon & Schuster. $3.95 
There is a great temptation to speculate 
on what might have happened had Au- 
beron Waugh been born a Smith, Jones 
or their British equivalents. Would he, 
barely out of his teens, so readily have 
placed his first novel? Would it have re- 
ceived first-line critical consideration? 
Would young Mr. Waugh have written 
the same sort of novel if he were not 
basking in (or perhaps regretting) his 
illustrious father’s reputation in the same 
literary genre? There’s little sense in 
speculation but even if one did, it’s doubt- 
ful whether the reader could pose any 
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questions that the twenty-two-year-old 
novelist has not already asked himself. 

If The Foxglove Saga is accepted for 
what it is—a young, basically immature, 
initial effort—it provides occasional 
bright flashes of wit and a bitingly sar- 
castic tone. Otherwise Mr. Waugh tries 
a bit too hard. 

Having described his protagonist, Mar- 
tin Foxglove, as a “nice little English 
public schoolboy who grows up into an 
even nicer young Guards’ officer, [who] 
meets lots and lots of really very nasty 
young men,” the author gives himself 
away. The potential of his setting (an 
upper-class Catholic boys’ school) and 
that of his odd collection of characters 
(from monks to Mongoloids) gives Mr. 
Waugh all the ingredients for brilliant 
satire. When one tosses in Martin’s 
mother, Lady Foxglove, known for her 
“Odour of Sanctity” perfume and her 
Lourdes’ water apéritifs, things are just 
a bit too good. The author begins to 
strain and to overwork his relatively 
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limited, legitimate cemic devices. The 
name of Martin’s regiment, the “Pigs,” 
is fine when it appears every so often but 
not when it crops up on every other page. 
Lady Foxglove’s religious caprices, all 
performed for the benefit of her future 
hagiographer, of course, are sometimes 
diverting. But they too reflect an obvious 
pushing for effect. Much the same might 
be said of the various degrees of insanity, 
neuroses and assorted mental patients 
who parade across the novel’s pages. It’s 
just too much of a good thing. 

Apart from these more obvious mani- 
festations of first novelitis, there is an- 
other and more disconcerting aspect to 
The Foxglove Saga. The risk always 
taken by the satirest is the thin line be- 
tween humor and cruelty. Mr. Waugh 
strays over a bit too often, which is a 
great deal of the time. He is, too fre- 
quently, like John Osborne’s Jimmy Por- 
ter run amuck. And with little of the 
compassion or sense of involvement. 

While the last thing one expects of the 
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novels of Mr. Waugh’s generation is any 
approximation of a bed-of-roses, sac- 
charine sweetness or an “all’s right with 
the world” philosophy, there is a temp- 
tation to look for perhaps a trifle more 
humanity, a bit more sympathy. And let 
neither be confused with sentimentality 
for they are quite different things. One 
longs to see more of them in Mr. Waugh’s 
next novel. Combined with the matura- 
tion of his talent, a widening of his ex- 
periences, they might well augur the ap- 
pearance of what everyone likes to term 
“A Major Writer.” 
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That most quotable lady of the pointed 
phrase, Derothy Parker, recently made 
this observation: “I wish people would 
either write history, or write novels, or 
go out and sell nylons.” Substitute “bi- 
ography” for “history” and the same still 
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goes. For the biographical novel is an 
even more abortive form than the so- 
called historical novel. 

It is a rather notable achievement of 
Gladys Schmitt that she manages to 
overcome the serious inhibitions of form 
in her three most fully realized novels: 
David the King, Confessors of the Name 
and now in Rembrandt. Here are works 
which at least seem to be committed to 
something more than the ornate recon- 
structions of set period pieces such as 
one may see in Irving Stone’s Michel- 
angelo. But Gladys Schmitt does not re- 
late to period or even to personage for the 
sake of either. Rather she has something 
of that artistic stature and sense of in- 
tegrity which searches for values that are 
timeless: the relevance of man to God, 
the relevance of the artist to art. 

In such a context (one might more ac- 
curately say re-creation) the artist and 
man who is Rembrandt obtains to a di- 
mension of realization that might be de- 
nied in formal biography. What biogra- 
pher, for instance, would dare strict 
scholarship with the words that Gladys 
Schmitt offers in the name of the dying 
artist: “What had he hoped for then? 
More than he had gotten? No, it was 
only that what he had gotten was more 
exalted and more terrible, different only 
as that which was wrought by destiny 
or the hand of God was different from 
what men, poor artificers that they were, 
fashioned vainly and shallowly in their 
waking dreams.” To say this, indeed, is 
no mere prerogative of the novelist-biog- 
rapher; it can be seen in some of the late 
self-portraits of Rembrandt himself. 

Finally, in the last regard, it seems an 
unaccountable lapse on the part of the 
publisher that half a dozen color repro- 
ductions were not interspersed through 
the text at points where the several paint- 
ings become so much an integral devel- 
opment of the narrative. It is perhaps 
the chief delight and accomplishment of 
this book that it makes you want to see 
the paintings. 

Tuomas P. MCDONNELL 
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CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS 

by Carson McCullers 

Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00 
The critic Louise Cowan places fiction in 
two classes: that which seeks an enduring 
tradition as in Faulkner, and that which 
seeks replacement for a lost tradition as 
in Joyce. Carson McCullers’ latest novel 
falls into a third class: the how-to-win- 
friends-and-influence-pseudo-sophisticates 
group. Clock Without Hands is Southern 
Gothic of an almost purely Partisan 
Review-New Yorker-Guggenheim Foun- 
dation bias. 

The McCullers’ recipe for Southern 
Gothic follows the rules for form and 
content set by Truman Capote and Flan- 
nery O’Connor as a dash of sympathy for 
homosexuals, a bit of the macabre, some 
basting with lavatory-wall vulgarisms and 
a garnish of pseudo-liberal canards on 
race and religion. The novel dramatizes 
a frustrated homosexual relation between 
a blue-eyed Negro and a decadent South- 
ern white boy. 

Clock Without Hands purports to deal 
with the approaching death by leukemia 
of one Malone, a small-town Southern 
druggist. However, the Gothic formless- 
ness of the narrative leaves only a minor 
fraction of the book to Malone; and that 
fraction offers a pitiful contrast to Sven 
Stolpe’s profound Sound of a Distant 
Horn, among other novels of similar 
theme. Nor is it any help that the name 
Malone forces an allusion to the recent 
continental Gothic thriller Malone Dies 
by Samuel Beckett. In fact, so much of 
the content, especially the Negro-baiting 
and Southern decadence, is handled in a 
hackneyed fashion that the novel through- 
out seems familiar, a rehash. 

Aesthetically Gothic novels are at best 
mere thrillers. Where our grandsires 
whomped up storybook thrills over ghosts 
and secret passages, our generation is 
titillated by vicarious homosexuality and 
miscegenation. Beneath the publisher’s 
ballyhoo and the mutual admiration plugs 
by Tennessee Williams, Dame Sitwell 
and others of their ilk, the value system 
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which informs this novel is the same old 
logical positivist cant Walpole produced. 

Carson McCullers’ language here is 
startling though not as original as in her 
earlier work. For instance, we are told 
that “the old Judge led the way, his bare 
feet very pink against the dark blue car- 
pet.” The color terms demonstrate the 
superficial cleverness of a sound Ladies 
Home Journal style rather than the meta- 
phorical subtlety of the earlier Ballad of 
the Sad Cafe. In the following sentence, 
the jar of the snobbish Britishism in the 
initial for against the abrupt shift to vul- 
garism creates a shock. “For it was the 
evening of the fine party that Mr. Stevens 
boogered me.” However, one might ask 
whether the jolt demonstrates artistic 
vitality or plain bad taste. 

Like a refrain the vulgarism for forni- 
cate runs through the novel, reminding 
us that on the pseudo-liberal circuit to 
which the novel is pitched we find Saul 
Bellows’ obsessive use of the vulgarism 
for feces and James Purdy’s similar 
coarse totems along with a New Yorker 
magazine fascination for trivia as in the 
pink feet and blue carpet mentioned 
above. 

The shallowness of the narrative is 
stylistic play-pretties; and the narrative 
nowhere penetrates to the depth of the 
soul. Nor is the external focus on any 
particularly rich symbolic form which 
might replace a probing summary. The 
action skips about so much from one point 
of view to another that the impression 
is flickering and superficial as in watch- 
ing a television show replete with com- 
mercials. When Malone weeps on being 
diagnosed as a dying man, “the doctor 
looked as though for guidance at the 
picture of his wife and carefully patted 
Malone’s knee.” This is clever and seems 
pictorially valid but it is hardly pro- 
found: in fact, it is superficial because 
of a slight comic irony. 

The Gothic syndrome would be most 
interesting to those nineteenth-century 
atheistic observers of totem and taboo 
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who attacked the Christian faith violently 
because of the inanities of certain foolish 
Christians. The current Gothic novel, for 
all its pseudo-liberalistic bent, its un- 
viable homosexuality and its shocking 
vocabulary, for all its gimmicks and 
roman-a-clef gossip, is simply the comic 
book for the intellectual delinquent, and 
Clock Without Hands is a distinct ex- 
ample of the form. Rosert O. BOWEN 


SYMBOL AND MYTH IN 
ANCIENT POETRY 

by Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 

Fordham Univ. Press. $5.00 
This is by no means an easy book, yet 
Father Musurillo has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in making his tremendous knowl- 
edge of the classics accessible even to the 
nonspecialist. To speak about poetry is 
always a difficult task for one cannot 
at all capture within the frame of words 
what is word, yet more than word. 

A far graver task is to study the 
sources and resources of the symbol in 
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poetry for one must try to pinpoint, so 
to speak, the very essence of poetry it- 
self. Father Musurillo is indeed too 
familiar with his subject matter not to 
know that he must proceed cautiously 
yet firmly. After an introductory chap- 
ter in which he defines the tone, the 
sense, the feeiing of a poem, the author 
begins to examine an element most seri- 
ously neglected in the study of ancient 
literature. “It is only by penetrating 
into the imaginative process of the an- 
cient poet, into the religious and cultural 
imagery on which he drew, that we can 
truly be said to appreciate his work. The 
images of the ancient poet are too num- 
erous to allow classification: they are 
drawn from city and countryside, from 
the habits and pursuits of man and 
woman, from the process of life and death, 
marriage, procreation, war and peace, 
religious ritual and superstition.” All this 
has been painstakingly studied by Father 
Musurillo who can shift from the subtlest 
overtones of Greek poetry to the most 
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hidden meanings of Latin verse with an 
ease that is both natural and amazing. 
At times, as in the case of limén and 
pesein, his scholarship seems too minute 
and fastidious and almost on the verge 
of sacrificing the whole poetic aura for 
the sake of a personal preference. At 
times one may vigorously object to the 
imperfect and rhymed translation (not 
the author’s) of some passages quoted in 
the book. But nothing will ever detract 
from the importance of each chapter of 
this work—a solid contribution not only 
to the specialized field of ancient litera- 
ture but also to the appreciation of poetry 
in general. JOSEPH TUSIANI 


LAITY, CHURCH AND WORLD 

by Yves Congar, O.P. 

Helicon. $2.50 
This little eighty-seven-page volume is a 
collection of three superb talks dealing 
with the layman, his state and place in 
the Church and in the world. They con- 
vey a special sense of urgency about this 
long-neglected task of establishing the 
layman’s role in life and religion. 

The great Dominican theologian begins 
with the Holy Spirit’s relation to the lay- 
man’s freedom. In vitalizing the layman, 
the Holy Spirit makes him a religious 
subject, not an object in the Church, a 
responsible person with the right to be- 
come an adult Christian. Congar then 
recounts the stages in the development 
of the laity’s status and tells how, in this 
contemporary “un-sacred world,” the lay- 
man must not shut himself up in Catholic 
circles but must serve God in and through 
his political, social or other earthly com- 
mitments. Finally, he shows that the 
laity’s hour has struck and that it is not 
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only doctrinally possible for the laity to 
share in the mission of the Church but it 
is pastorally and practically possible— 
and necessary. 

In some respects the layman, as teacher, 
can be more effective than the priest be- 
cause he will have a more receptive audi- 
ence. Nonbelievers are often unimpressed 
by the clergy. They feel the clergy say 
“what is proper to say” because it is 
their business to do so. But they take 
it for granted that lay people speak of 
God because they believe in Him from 
the heart. 

This masterly little book, in my judg- 
ment, gives us a preview of the principal 
discussions on the laity that will take 
place at the Second Vatican Council. 

Rev. JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THEOLOGY IN THE 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE 

ed. by Reginald Masterson, O.P. 

Priory Press. $3.95 
Some years ago the Dominican Fathers 
began “an apostolate to restore theology 
to its rightful academic role in the Cath- 
olic college.” As a result the teaching 
of theology has become their largest 
single work in the United States. The 
present volume is a symposium in which 
a dozen experienced Dominicans dis- 
cuss various aspects of college theology 
teaching. 

The thirteen studies begin with gen- 
eral considerations on Catholic theology 
and the Catholic college. College theology 
is then considered in itself and in rela- 
tion to such diverse disciplines as Sacred 
Scripture, the arts, philosophy, liturgy 
and the college marriage course. The 
two studies on the relation of theology 
to the natural and social sciences merit 
attention quite independently of their 
bearing on the main topic of the book. 

Anyone interested in the important 
question of Catholic theology and Cath- 
olic higher education will want to look 
into this work. In it are emphasized the 
elements which the Dominican Fathers, 
with their teaching experience and rich 
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theological tradition, consider most perti- 
nent to teaching theology in today’s Cath- 
olic colleges. One can also find a view on 
some of the controversies that have arisen. 
Should theology be the integrating sub- 
ject? Or should metaphysics? If theology 
should have a place, how should theology 
be communicated and what role should 
be occupied by the master plan of the 
Summa of St. Thomas? As one considers 
the more basic points of controversy, 
one wonders what some Catholic theolog- 
ians will think of Father Donlon’s cat- 
egorical conclusion that “in present con- 
ditions” the particular theology series 
edited by Father Cunningham, O.P., fur- 
nishes an “indispensable instrument for 
the undergraduate course in theology”? 
Rev. BEN Hunt, C.S.P. 
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Movie orth Month 


foe school 


“Question 7” reviewed by Patrick Donaghy 


Most religious movies (read: King of 
Kings, Saint Francis of Assisi) are about 
as deep as holy water fonts and a lot 
more drippy. Question 7 proves that 
good religious movies can be made, pro- 
vided the makers share the convictions 
and commitment of those whose story 
they would tell. Objective in a quietly 
harrowing way, this movie is an under- 
stated, but powerful, indictment of the 
whole Communist apparatus. Produced 
by Lutheran Film Associates in co-opera- 
tion with Louis de Rochemont, Question 
7 focuses on the modern-day Kultur- 
kampf in East Germany. The strug- 
gle is essentially between the temporal 
(and, hopefully, temporary) power rep- 
resented by the Communist regime and 
the eternal, represented in this case by 
the shepherd and flock of the Lutheran 
church of St. Jacobi in the town of 
Osterstadt. 

Friedrich Gottfried (Michael Gwynn), 
the new pastor of St. Jacobi Church, has 
hardly got himself settled when the local 
party boss, Herr Rettman (Leo Bieber), 
decides to see “how much starch he has 
in his collar.” Minor harassments and 
major hindrances plague the pastor from 
the beginning. Prudently, the tightrope- 
walking minister tries to avoid an open 
break with the civil power, but Christian- 
ity and Communism being what they are, 
clashes are inevitable. 

Peter, the Pastor’s musically gifted 
son, is obliged to attend the local public 
school. There he is treated to the usual 
Communist indoctrination (sample rule 
of thumb of history: “The Church has 
always been in league with the reaction- 
ary camp”). Peter’s teacher, Rolf Starke 
(Eric Schumann), an extremely capable 


witness in the wrong cause, dutifully re- 
minds Peter of Judgment Day in the 
marketplace: “When you get out in the 
world, in this era of the atom and Sput- 
nik, people won’t ask, or even care, 
whether you know your catechism or 
the commandments or the fairy tales of 
the Bible.” Get rid of that old-time reli- 
gion, man! 

Peter weathers the propaganda storm 
well enough, but a serious crisis is reach- 
ed when he and the other students are 
invited—no R.S.V.P.s necessary—to in- 
dulge in a macabre game of untruth or 
consequences. A nationwide seven-item 
questionnaire (hence the film’s title) is 
given to one and all to determine whether 
the individual student is “worthy of the 
opportunities that lie open” to him in the 
German Democratic Republic. The ques- 
tionnaire is designed, as Pastor Gottfried 
later remarks, “to separate the political 
sheep from the goats.” Herr Starke, anx- 
ious to see Peter among the sheep, gives 
him a quickie course in How to Succeed 
in Communism Without Really Trying: 
“There are no doors closed to you that 
you cannot open by yourself,” he says. 
“The questionnaire is just one of the 
keys.” Peter, who hopes to continue his 
piano studies at a state conservatory, 
realizes that, unless he adopts the party 
line in his answers, his musical career is 
finished. “One piece of paper,” he tells 
his father, “can wreck my whole life.” 
The solution of course, is obvious: lie 
now, pay later. But Pastor Gottfried, who 
knows better than Peter that little lies 
pile up into big liabilities, will have none 
of it: “The truth, Peter, the truth,” he 
counsels him. 

Party Secretary Rettmann sees in 
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Peter a two-edged sickle: with his witting 
or unwitting help, Herr Rettmann hopes 
to undermine both Pastor Gottfried’s in- 
fluence with his people and religious op- 
position to Communism in general. Peter 
is therefore given the opportunity of rep- 
resenting Osterstadt in the national music 
contest at the annual Berlin Youth Festi- 
val, even before, to anybody’s knowledge, 
he has completed the questionnaire. 

Peter realizes that he cannot serve both 
God and Marx, but, unaware that his 
participation in the festival will be ex- 
ploited for propaganda purposes, he sees 
no harm in attending, decides to go. “I’m 
not going to sell my soul, Anneliese,” he 
tells his girl friend (Almut Eggert). “I’m 
just going to play the piano.” And off he 
goes to Berlin. But he makes a quick 
exit when, shortly before appearing in 
the music finals, he realizes what the 
Communists’ game is. The comrades 
search diligently for the lost sheep, but 
Peter is nowhere—in East Germany, that 
is—to be found: he has joined the ranks 
of the countless thousands of Grenzgédn- 
ger who, until last August 13th, were fast 
making the German Democratic Repub- 
lic Herr Ulbricht’s deserted village. 

The Pastor and his wife are now faced 
with a painful decision: to follow their 
son or to await their fate in Osterstadt. 
The movie ends as Pastor Gottfried, defy- 
ing the house arrest under which he has 
been placed, appears in church for the 
regular Sunday services. For one and 
all the defiant peal of the church bells 
is a summons to worship. For Police In- 
spector Herrmann (Max Buchsbaum) it 
is a summons to play his favorite game, 
Cops and Christians, and, unaccustomed 
as he is to attending church, he shows up 
to assure Pastor Gottfried of the same 
reward that befell his predecessor. 

Neatly woven into the plot are excel- 
lent cameos of small-town life in the Peo- 
ple’s Paradise: the literally round-the- 
clock efforts to “persuade” a holdout 
farmer to join the kolkhozes—collectivi- 
zation having been completed early last 
year, this, of course, is now history; the 
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Jugend movement; “socialist name-giv- 
ing,” Herr Ulbricht’s improvement on 
Baptism (although the Jugendweihe 
movement, Spitzbart’s version of Con- 
firmation, might have proved more in- 
teresting); and varying degrees of com- 
promise with the powers that be: “I have 
to play their game, you see, to even hold 
my job”; “The Baptism will have to be 
secret”; “Be like a radish—red, but only 
on the outside.” 

At one point Pastor Gottfried gives his 
flock a basic lesson in religious geogra- 
phy: “There are places,” he says, 
“where to be a Christian is convenient, 
comfortable and sometimes profitable.” 
Simply stated, Question 7 is an authentic 
description of life in a land where to be 
a Christian is inconvenient, uncomfort- 
able and always unprofitable. 

Most of the filming of Question 7 
took place in the West German town of 
Mélin near the East-West border. 
Former Communist Allan Sloane wrote 
the script and TV veteran (Naked City, 
Untouchables) Stuart Rosenberg di- 
rected. The acting is superb. Although 
produced by Americans who in other mo- 
ments could rise to supercinemascopic 
70 mm. dimensions, Question 7 avoids 
most of the pain-killing gimmickry that 
Hollywood has come to cherish. It has 
very little of what the Italians call “va- 
lori spettacolari del film.” Still, it is a 
blockbuster—in a small, black-and-white, 
35 mm. package. 

If you would like to get an idea of what 
is going on behind what is now the Con- 
crete Curtain; if you want to see what it 
is like to be a Christian in a land where 
it is always open season on religion; if 
you need one good reason why our 
doublethinking, appeasement-minded 
(better dead than read?) pundits are 
wrong: then go see Question 7. It is 
grim, but it is, unfortunately, no fairy 
tale. 

Thank God it can’t happen here . . .? 





Patrick Donaghy is a staff member of THE 
CatHo.tic Wort and a free-lance writer. 
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